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ensign  rollynge’S  guard  in  the  jungle. 

IN  FOCK  PABADE.S. 


I.  —  THE  ROUSE. 


The  bu'tlcs  rang  out  clear  and  shrill  at  3.30,  A.M.,  on  the 
25th  December,  and,  with  many  a  growl  and  shiver,  the 
gallant  members  of  the  “  Kattiwar  Tigers  ”  —  an  old- 
fajhioned  Sepoy  regiment,  on  its  march  down  country  — 
piOTared  to  turn  out  lor  their  allotted  daily  march. 

Paddy  Creagh,  the  acting  adjutant,  started  up  from  his 
charpoy  at  the  first  note,  and  quite  regardless  of  the  frosty 
eartn,  snakes,  centipedes,  or  other  unpleasant  concomitants 
of  the  cold  season  in  India,  stepped  on  to  the  bare  ground, 
opened  the  canvas  door  of  his  tent,  and  bellowed  like  a  bull, 
“  Boy  1  Sooka !  Bo-hoy,  cha  lao  1  ”  which  being  interpreted 
meant  that  Paddy  wanted  his  servant,  Sooka,  with  the 
morning  draught  of  tea. 

“  Aclia,  sahib,  acha  —  lata,”  replied  the  weak  and  teeth- 
chattering  voice  of  Sooka,  from  a  dingy  cotton  erection 
some  little  distance  off',  whence  presently  issued  his  shiver¬ 
ing  black  form,  clothed  in  white  garments,  and  bearing  a 
huge  pewter  tankard,  smoking  with  boiling  tea.  By  the 
time  tlie  welcome  beverage  had  arrived,  that  mighty  war¬ 
rior,  Paddy  —  fond  parents  in  the  Emerald  Isle  had 
christened  him  Randal ;  his  brother  officers,  Paddy  — 
Creagh,  hail  managed  to  light  the  half-frozen  wick  of  his 
oiHamp,  endue  his  brawny  limbs  with  the  garment  that 
denotes  the  man,  and  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  char- 
poyia  an  ecstacy  of  battle  with  tight  Wellington  boots. 

“  Sooka,  ye  banchute,  where’s  me  other  boots  ?  ”  he 
passionately  questioned  of  the  diddering  slave,  who  stood 
oefore  him  with  the  tea. 

“Sahib  mak’  them  plenty  wet  when  out  Shikar  —  now  all 
froze  hard.” 

“Froze  hard  be  hanged  I”  muttered  Paddy,  as,  with 
a  great  grunt,  he  finally  conquered  the  reluctant  Welling¬ 
tons. 

Swallowing  down  his  tea  by  hasty  gulps,  rapidly  laying 
on  flakes  of  war-paint,  swearing  at  his  servant,  giving 
orders  to  interrujiting  native-officers  and  buglers,  and  hal¬ 
looing  to  his  English  comrades  of  the  adjacent  tents,  Paddy 
CreaA  completed  his  toilet,  and  emerged  to  hasten  on  the 
parade. 

The  appearance  of  the  camp  was  animated  and  peculiar. 
Numerous  fires  of  every  size,  from  the  huge  crackler  of 
wood,  blazing  furiously  in  front  of  the  officers’  mess-tent, 
down  to  the  few  sods  of  dried  mud  round  which  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  sepoys  cowered,  lit  up  the  whole  scene, 
save  where  weird,  uncouth  shadows  of  tents,  baggage- 
wagons,  camels,  elephants,  and  the  unwieldy  omnium 

S'kerum  tliat  goes  to  make  up  the  “  camp  equipage  ”  of  an 
dian  regiment  on  march,  cast  strange  patches  of  black 
on  the  rocky,  uneven  ground.  Soldiers  in  every  stage  of 
dress  or  undress  moved  quickly  about,  knocking  loose  the 
tent-pegs,  carrying  hot  native  drinks  to  comrades,  searching 
for  missing  accoutrements,  straying  camels,  or  sleepy-headed 
nnle-drivers,  loading  the  bullock-carts  and  baggage  animals, 
while  a  perfect  babel  of  sounds  —  animal,  human,  and  in¬ 
human  —  rose  on  all  sides,  and  effectually  routed  out  the 
most  drowsy  of  the  motley  throng.  Camels  (lying  down  to 
receive  the  load)  groaned  hideously  as  every  extra  package 
was  piled  on  their  much-enduring  backs,  twisting  and  turn¬ 
ing  round  their  long,  sinuous,  wavy  necks  with  a  serpent¬ 


like  motion,  while,  with  awful  cries,  they  made  real  or  well- 
feigned  attempts  to  bite  all  who  approached.  Thronging 
groups  of  vicious  commissariat  mules  stood  jingling  theu 
chains  in  concert,  occasionally  raising  a  gener^  mllce  ot 
biting,  squealing  and  kicking  at  one  another,  until  their 
roused  drivers  (aided  with  volunteers  from  the  hosts  of 
black  urchins  belonging  to  the  regiment)  rushed  sudden 
and  furious  to  battle,  and  subjugated  the  mutinous  brutes 
with  wholesale  volleys  of  bamboo  blows.  The  whole  scene, 
in  fact,  reminded  Paddy  Creagh  of  the  wild  midnight  satur¬ 
nalia  of  his  own  native  Donnybrook  Fair,  before  “a  brutal 
and  oppressive  Saxon  government  ”  saw  fit  to  stamp  out  the 
glories  of  that  far-famed  meeting.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  long  lines  of  muskets,  piled  with  bayonets  fixed,  glitter¬ 
ing,  bright,  cold,  and  cruel,  in  the  mingled  fire  and  moon- 
li^t,  he  might  well  have  been  excused  for  the  mental 
comparison. 

During  all  this  time  bugle  after  bugle  had  sounded  for 
the  various  stages  of  preparation.  Gradually  some  degree 
of  order  was  evolved  out  of  the  chaos  by  busy  native- 
officers  and  sergeants,  and  when  “  the  close  ”  sounded 
tilings  were  in  a  fair  way  for  a  start.  The  English  officers 
ceased  talking  and  swallowing  hot  tea  by  the  mess-tent  fire, 
threw  away  cheroots,  and  buckled  on  their  swords,  as 
they  stumbled  their  way  towards  where  the  lanterns,  the 
loom  of  rows  of  men,  and  the  led  horses  indicated  the  place 
of  parade.  Companies  were  called  over  and  “  told  oflT,” 
a  hasty  inspection  made,  and  Paddy  Creagh,  greatly  con¬ 
scious  of  dignity,  saluted  his  chief  as  he  reported,  “  All 
present,  sir!” 

“  Fours  —  right  1  Left  wheel  —  Quick  march  1  ”  bellowed 
Col.  Estcourt,  and  away  went  the  “  Kattiwar  Tigers,”  to 
the  veiT  inappnmriate  tune,  for  an  Indian  regiment,  of 
“  The  Girl  I  left  Behind  Me.” 

ITie  “Tigers”  were  decidedly  “jungly,”  as  the  phrase 
goes.  Every  officer  in  the  corps  was  a  mighty  hunter,  and 
each  was  thoroughly  master  of  all  Indian  crail  for  leading 
a  jovial,  devil-may-care,  up-country  life.  They  cared  little 
for  society,  as  (save  the  mark  I )  meeting  some  half-dozen 
officers’  wives  and  pallid  spinsters  at  a  band-stand  is  called; 
and  if  they  had  a  slight  reputation  for  holding  too  firm  a 
faith  in  bottled  beer  and  brandy-pawnee,  they  were  strong- 
he.adcd  to  bear  those  enticing  drinks,  working  off*  all  evil 
effects  of  powerful  liquor  by  much  gun  and  saddle  work. 
As  a  rule,  they  pulled  well  together;  but  just  now  there  was 
a  shadow  of  rupture  in  the  regiment,  as  thus :  —  Poor  Tom 
Can-y,  the  adjutant,  had  gone  pig-sticking,  mounted  on  a 
splendid  Arab.  Tom  never  shirked  any  thing  that  came 
before  him ;  and  though  men  shouted  warningly  to  him,  he 
would  not  swerve  even  a  yau^  from  his  course,  but  went 
straight  at  the  widest  part  of  a  gaping  nullah  in  front.  The 
horse  could  not  do  it  —  landed  with  only  his  forelegs  on 
the  opposite  bank  — struggled  madly  for  a  second  —  fell 
back  on  his  rider,  and  Tom  Carey  spoke  no  more  words  in 
this  world ;  in  a  few  hours  all  was  over. 

MTio  was  to  fill  the  vacancy  (a  very  valuable  appoint¬ 
ment  in  a  Sepoy  corps)  ?  That  was  the  queston  now  dis¬ 
turbing  the  usual  ca’mness  of  the  “  Tigers.”  Paddy  Creagh 
was,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  named  to  act  as  adjutant 
for  the  present ;  but  there  were  grave  doubts  in  old  Est- 
court’s  mind  as  to  the  big  Irishman’s  capabilities  for  the 
appointment,  and  he  more  th.an  once  hinted  his  inclination 
to  choose  Gerald  Rollynge.  Hence  a  fair  ground  fur  party 
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Simply  because  his  blood  rages  hot  through  his  veins 
with  eager  expectation ;  l>ecausc  he  rides  to  change  hope 
into  certainty,  as  he  thinks ;  because  he  had  had  a  letter 
and  a  message ;  bi*cause,  in  fine,  he  spurs  to  meet  Hetty 
Vernon,  as  she  rides  out  from  the  new  camp  to  meet  the 
xegimcnt. 

A  pleasant  glade  under  the  ncem-trees,  some  two  miles 
away  in  the  jungle ;  a  tall,  handsome,  fair-haired  English¬ 
man,  in  a  close-fitting  hunting-suit — manly-looking,  but 
now  with  eyes  wet  as  he  pleaded  and  begged  and  j)rayed ; 
two  horses  led  a  short  distance  off  by  a  studiously  unobser¬ 
vant  qfiorn-irnllah ;  a  huge  tree,  against  which  leaned  a 
slender,  riding-habited  girl,  switching  nervt)usly  with 
delicate  horse-tail  chabook  at  the  herbage  —  Hetty  Vernon 
anl  Gerald  Rollynge.  And  where  was  his  hope  now? 
Certainly  flown?  Gone;  melted  like  a  snow-dritt;  dissi- 
pateil  by  a  few  words  —  words  that  left  him  in  despair. 
Again  he  pleaded :  — 

“  But  you  confess  you  like  me  —  foved  me,  you  said  once. 
What  have  I  done  to  change  you  ?  ” 

Tlie  dark,  oval  face  of  the  girl  w.as  raised,  the  black  eyes 
gli  t.ned  and  watered,  the  flo  ving  jet  locks  were  flung  over 
the  shoulders  with  an  impatient,  passionate  action ;  the 
riding-whip  tapped  hastily  against  her  habit,  and  she 
spoke:  — 

*•  I  do  love  you,  Gerald ;  believe  me,  I  do.  But  what 
more  can  I  say  ?  They  have  positively  forbidden  me  to 
speak  to  you  alone  again,  and  they  forced  me  to  promise  1 
would  not  meet  you.” 

“Yes,  but  about  Poll  —  about  Williams;  is  it  true  you 
are  engaged  to  him  ?  ” 

She  sunk  her  head  low,  the  bright,  bitter  tears  fell,  the 
whip  rattled  against  her  dress  as  though  ague-stricken,  — 
“  Almost,”  she  murmured. 

He  turned  away  with  a  harsh  laugh  to  go  ;  she  made  a 
gesture  to  stop  him,  and  went  on  :  — 

“  Almost  engaged :  they  drove  me  into  it,  I  hate  the  very 
thought  of  it ;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  ” 

Her  beseeching,  upcast  eyes  proved  to  the  utmost  the 
constraint  under  which  she  had  been  driven  by  her  worldly- 
minded  parents,  and  Rollynge  knew  that  she  was  true  to 
him. 

“  Would  they  let  you  marry  me  if  I  got  the  adjutancy, 
Hetty  ?  ”  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

“  I  would  many  you  whether  they  did  or  not,”  she  an¬ 
swered  almost  fiercely,  looking  boldly  and  yet  lovingly 
straight  in  his  blue  eyes ;  “  I  would  marry  you  to-morrow, 
Gerald,  if  I  could  be  only  sure  I  was  not  ruining  you  — yes, 
m  defiance  of  them  all  1  ” 

“  Darling  I  ”  he  was  lieginning,  when  the  ohora-icallah 
struck  in  with:-  “  •' 

“  Sahib,  sahib  I  Major  memsahib  ata  hye  1  ”  * 

“  Go  1  go  1  oh,  for  heaven’s  s.ake,  go  I  ”  she  cried,  in  an 
agony  of  fear. 

In  the  hurry  he  gave  her  the  first  wild  kjss  of  love, 
jumped  into  the  saddle,  and  dashed  away  through  the  thick 
jungle  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  Mrs.  Ver¬ 
non  was  taking  her  morning  ride.  The  ghora-wallah,  with 
the  true  instincts  of  his  race,  pitched  Hetty  into  the  saddle 
with  one  nervous  jerk,  gave  tne  horse  a  pat  with  his  hand 
that  set  him  off  at  a  smart  canter  that  fully  accounted  for 
the  high  color  in  the  daughter’s  face  as  she  reined  him  in 
when  she  came  up  to  the  mother.  The  ghora-wallah  panted 
dreadfully  when  he  got  up  to  hold  her  rein,  and  Hetty  was 
•harply  called  to  account  for  her  cruelty  in  making  the 
poor  man  run  so  fast  alter  her.  Such  are  the  gentle 
devices  of  that  art  that  laughs  at  locksmiths. 

Col.  Estcoiirt  was  expounding  the  law  in  the  large 
mesNent,  after  breakfast.  In  other  words,  he  was  holding 
“orderly-room  ;  ”  receiving  the  doctor’s  reports,  the  quarter^ 
master’s  complaints,  the  adjutant’s  list  of  offenders  —  deal¬ 
ing  with  eacn  with  all  the  gravity  and  (as  he  thought! 
ju.*tice  of  Solomon.  But  ir  he  “  tempered  justice  witn 
■Mrcy,”  his  soldierly  conscience  compelled  him  to  reverse 
the  operation  in  due  turn  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself, 
•0  that  his  judgments  were  formed  in  sandwich-like  layers 
*  “  Sir,  (ir,  the  maJor’i  wife  i(  coming  I  ■* 


—  now  justice,  then  mercy  —  in  pretty  equal  proportions, 
and  with  a  singularity  and  regularity  that  excited  both 
merriment  and  dismay. 

“  Private  Ram  Sing,  sir,”  read  out  Paddy  Creagh ; 
“  beating  his  wife,  Chundee,  insensible  with  a  lotah.” 

“  Bad  case ;  very  bad  case  Mr.  Creagh.  Let  him  have 
an  extra  baggage  guard.” 

“  But,  sir,  he  nearly  killed  the  poor  woman,”  the  surgeon 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  at  this  absurdly-lenient  sentence. 

“I’ve  written  down  the  punishment  now.  Dr.  Hunter, 
and  it  can’t  be  altered,”  snuffled  the  colonel  through  his 
nose.  The  doctor  subsided. 

“  These  are  three  camel-waHahn,  sir ;  they  were  nearly 
ten  minutes  late  with  their  tents  this  morning,”  and  the 
quartermaster  put  forward  the  three  cowering  natives  in 
fault. 

“  Ah,  we  shall  never  have  these  fellows  in  time  without 
an  example ;  let  them  have  four  dozen  lashes  apiece.” 

The  poor  wretches  howled,  and  called  on  their  dead 
fathers  and  mothers  to  save  them  from  the  suffering  and 
indignity,  alleging  that  they  could  not  be  in  time,  as  their 
loads  were  given  them  too  late. 

“  Pooh  1  nonsense ;  example  —  must :  and  see  you,  drum- 
major,  let  your  lads  flog  them  properly.” 

So  the  farce  went  on.  When  it  was  over,  the  colonel 
rose  with  all  the  consciousness  of  an  officer  who  has  done 
his  duty  to  his  country,  and  waddled  ofl'  towards  his  own 
tents  in  a  perfect  state  of  self-satisfaction. 

“  May  I  have  a  word  with  you,  sir  ?  ”  asked  Rollynge, 
catching  him  up. 

“  Certainly,  certainly ;  what  is  it,  Mr.  Rollynge  ?  ” 

“  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  sir,  if  you  tliink  you  could  give 
me  the  adjutancy,  sir,”  he  blurted  out,  determined  to  risk 
all  to  gain  Hetty  Vernon. 

Now,  Col.  Estcourt  had  a  great  dislike  to  being  asked 
for  any  thing :  a  re<uiest  savored  of  advice  or  suggestion, 
and  as  he  desired  all  nis  conduct  to  appear  as  if  emanating 
from  his  own  fertile  brain,  he  usuallv  huffed  when  asked  a 
favor,  and  refused  it  point-blank.  lie  drew  himself  up;  he 
was  on  his  dignity  at  once. 

“  Mr.  Rollynge,”  he  said,  “  Mr.  Rollynge,  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  deciding  in  these  cases  as  seems  best  for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  service ;  and  those  interests,  I  may  say,  do  not 
point  to  you,  but  to  another,  as  the  proper  person  to  fill  the 
vacancy ;  ”  and  the  old  man  wagged  nis  head  wisely,  and 
stumbled  over  a  guy-rope  as  he  walked  into  his  tent,  leav¬ 
ing  poor  Gerald  Rollynge  thunderstruck  with  despair. 

“  1  say,  Singleton,  my  boy,”  said  Paddy  Creagn,  coming 
into  the  mess-tent,  where  most  of  the  “  Tigers  ”  were  at 
tiffirt,  “  you’ll  be  for  the  treasure-guard  this  evening ;  Gilpin 
has  gone  sick.” 

“  1) - that  treasure-guard  1  ”  said  Singleton,  fero¬ 

ciously. 

“  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  should  think,  having  to  stay  up  all 
night  when  one  docs  get  to  the  new  camp,”  complacently 
remarked  Paddy  Creagh,  who  had  never  done  the  duty 
himself.  A  roar  of  laughter  burst  from  all  the  subalterns 
at  table. 

“Just  as  if  any  one  is  such  a  muff  as  to  do  that,  Paddy,” 
said  Barron. 

“  You  don’t  suppose  we  are  a  set  of  drivelling  idiots,  do 
you,  Paddy  ?  Why  even  old  Estcourt  hardly  expects  that,” 
and  young  Todd  continued  his  attentions  to  the  curried 
green  parrot  —  a  succulent  jungle  dainty  —  he  was  discuss¬ 
ing. 

“  Don’t  he,  though  I  ”  broke  in  Landon  ;  “  by  Jove,  he’d 
‘  smash’  any  fellow  he  thought  turned-in  when  on  that 
guard.” 

“  I  know  a  fellow  who  will  take  the  guard  for  you, 
Sing,”  remarked  Barron,  with  his  mouth  half  full. 

“  VVho,  in  the  name  of  goodness  ?  ” 

“  Rollynge.” 

“  Will  he  really,  do  you  think  ?  ” 

“  Certain.  He  told  me  he  had  some  row  with  old  Est¬ 
court,  and  wanted  to  avoid  the  Christmas  dinner.” 

“By  Jove,  that’s  lucky  I  I’ll  go  and  ask  him  at  once. 
You  can  square  it  for  us,  1  suppose,  Paddy  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,  bedad,  I  can !  Any  thing  to  get  Rollynge  away 
from  glaring  at  me  as  if  he  wanted  to  ate  me  without  salt,” 
answered  Creagh,  devoting  himself  to  a  foaming  tankard  of 

Bo“>  o  o 

ass. 

Tliis  treasure  —  some  twelve  artillery  tumbrils  full  of  spe¬ 
cie  —  had  been  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  “  Tigers  ”  by 
the  civil  government  at  Rampore,  to  take  to  the  station  they 
were  marching  on.  It  was  a  great  worry  to  the  officers,  as 
it  gave  them  an  extra  guanl,  and  had  always  to  be  taken  on 
to  the  new  camping  ground  the  night  before  the  regiment 
marched.  The  officer  was  strictly  ordered,  on  account  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  to  stay  up  with  it  until 
the  regiment  marched  in  the  next  morning ;  but,  as  hinted 
above,  insteiul  of  thus  acting,  he  usually  had  his  tent 
pitched  amongst  the  tumbrils,  placed  his  loadetl  and  capped 
revolver  under  his  pillow,  and  turned  in  comfortably  for  a 
night’s  sleep. 

Singleton  found  Rollynge  in  a  desperate  fit  of  the  blues, 
and  only  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  camp.  He  was  dc- 
lightetl  at  the  chance  of  the  duty,  and  at  half-past  four  in  the 
afternoon  paraded  his  guard  with  the  treasure  tumbrils, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  with  a  sign  of  relief  marched  away 
iiom  the  Christmas  revelry. 

IV. - “  THE  LAST  POST.” 

“The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,”  at  eight  o’clock  on 
that  Christmas  evening,  summoned  the  “  Tigers  ”  to  the 
large  mess-tent,  the  interior  of  which  presented  a  gorgeous 
spectacle.  Tlie  canvas  walls  were  lineil  with  crimson 
hangings,  contrasting  well  with  the  snowy  vaulted  roof  of 
the  tent,  from  the  ridge-pole  of  which  numerous  oil  lamps 
of  colored  glass  were  suspended  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
long  white-clothed  table  that  glitten'd  again  with  silver, 
cut-glass,  flowers,  and  rich  china.  Behind  the  colonel’s 
chair  the  colors  of  the  regiment  flaunted  their  gaudy  drap¬ 
ery;  and  when  all  had  sat  down,  the  red  jackets,  white 
waist-coats,  and  scarlet  cummerbunds  of  the  officers,  the 
goUl-embroidered  turbans  and  rich  waistbands  of  the 
whitenlressed  servants,  the  well-laden  table,  the  patches  of 
tinted  light  anil  shade  from  flashing  flasks  of  seductive 
wines,  made  up  a  picture  of  varied  hues  unequalled  for 
brilliancy  of  effect.  All  was  pleasure,  joviality  and  confu¬ 
sion  ;  and  when  —  to  the  tune  of  “  See  the  Conquering 
Hero  Comes  ”  —  the  white-bearded  old  Mussulman  appeared 
(his  black  face  glistening  with  pride,^  bearing  aloft  an  enor¬ 
mous  bona  fide  Christmas  plum-pudding,  stuck  all  over  with 
blanched  almonds  and  decorated  with  a  sprig  of  something 
very  like  mistletoe,  the  climax  was  attained,  and  hearty 
cheers  proclaimed  the  success  of  his  Eastern  imitation  of  an 
English  Christmas  dinner.  Then  came  the  post-prandial 
wine ;  healths  were  drunk ;  speeches,  comic  and  sentimen¬ 
tal,  were  made,  and  songs  were  sung  as  the  bottles  went 
merrily  round,  and  the  festival  was  at  its  utmost  height, 
when  suddenly  a  full  stop  was  put  to  the  merriment  —  the 
song  broke  on  short,  the  point  of  the  anecdote  was  never 
told,  the  joke  was  stifled  in  its  birth.  “  The  aliirm  !  ”  — 
“  The  alarm  1  ”  was  shoute<l  on  all  sides,  as  the  notes  of 
that  bugle-call  rang  wildly  out  on  the  night  air  from  the 
main  guard,  and  was  repeated  still  more  wildly  from  all  the 
others. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  —  “  "WTiat’s  the  matter  ?  ”  was  eagerly 
uestioned  as  the  officers  tumbled  out  of  the  tent  into  the 
arkness.  The  sepoys  were  rushing  half  naked  out  of  their 
tents ;  the  women  and  children  screamed  with  frightened, 
discoiriant  voices;  camels  groaned  fearfully;  elephants  trum¬ 
peted  ;  dogs  barkeil ;  buffaloes  bellowed  in  their  mad  ter¬ 
ror;  while,  to  add  to  the  confusion,  the  baggage  mules 
broke  loose  from  their  pickets  and  stampedoed  through  the 
heart  of  the  camp  like  fiends  unchained. 

“  Ag  1  ”  “  Fire  1  ”  “  Ag  aya !  ”  was  yelled  from  one  to 
another  in  every  language  and  every  tone,  and  all  was  wild 
confusion  and  dismay.  The  jungle  for  miles  in  front  was 
on  fire  !  Away  to  the  south  could  be  seen,  at  a  considerable 
distance  but  rapidly  rushing  on,  a  great  bright  glare  and 
spots  of  flame  extending  along  the  whole  of  the  front,  over- 
lapping  the  flanks,  and  in  the  direction  from  which  a  sharp 
wind  was  blowing. 


*•  Sound  the  ‘  Assembly  ’  bugler  I  ”  shouted  old  Estcourt, 
as  the  sepoys  kept  wildly  rushing  about.  “  Why,  the  — 
Mr.  Cre.agh,  can’t  you  get  your  native-officers  together  ?  ” 

But,  alas  1  poor  Paddy  had  been  imbibing  the  champagne 
at  too  fast  a  rate  to  be  master  of  himself,  and  rolled  about  in 
the  confusion  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 

A  horse  came  madly  dashing  up  to  where  the  colonel 
stooil  surrounded  by  his  bewiUlered  officers.  It  was  sudden- 
Iv  checked  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  rider,  and  (hrald 
j^ll  vnge  spoke  hastily  as  he  flung  himself  otit  of  the  sai.dle. 

“  Panlon,  Colonel  1  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  my  gr.arj 
and  gallop  in  with  news  of  the  fire.” 

“Was  It  you,  then,  who  ordered  the  guards  to  sound  the 
alarm  ?  ” 

“  It  was,  sir.  I  saw  the  fire  miles  away  when  I  was  keep¬ 
ing  treasure  guard,  and  hurried  in  to  warn  you.” 

“  Quite  rigfit,  sir ;  quite  right  I  And  now  see  and  get 
the  companies  together.” 

Gerald  Rollynge  set  to  work  with  a  will  and  an  energy 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
regiment  was  got  into  something  like  shape.  Companies 
were  detached  to  the  front  to  cut  down  the  scrub  to  star 
the  fire ;  the  great  body  of  men  and  cami>-followers  were 
set  to  work  at  striking  the  ter.ts,  loading  tne  baggage  ani¬ 
mals,  and  making  preparations  for  a  retreat  behind  a  larre 
lake  lying  some  distance  in  rear  of  the  camp ;  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  employed  in  carrying  the  ammunition  to  a 
neighboring  well  down  which  it  was  thrown.  Rollynge 
had  only  just  been  in  time.  One  quarter  of  an  hour  more 
and  he  would  have  been  too  late ;  and  as  the  last  man  got 
behind  the  bund  of  the  tank  the  fire  came  dancing  and 
leaping  in  weird  wild  flames  over  the  lately  occupied  camp¬ 
ground,  consuming  and  destroying  every  tiling  before  it. 

“  But  how  did  you  manage  to  discover  the  fire  so  soon, 
Mr.  Rollynge?”  asked  Col.  Estcourt,  two  days  after- 
wanls,  when  the  regiment  was  once  more  comfortably  under 
canvas. 

“  I  always  walk  tip  and  down  in  front  of  my  tent  when 
on  treasure  guanl,  sir,  or  rest  a  while  on  one  of  the  tum¬ 
brils  ;  so  I  saw  it  as  soon  as  it  could  be  seen,  and  galloped 
in  at  once  to  warn  your  guanl.” 

“  Saved  the  camp,  sir ;  saved  the  camp,  by  Jove !  by 
your  vigilance  —  and  you  shall  be  rewarded,  Mr.  Rollynge.” 

And  Gerald  Rollynge  was  rewarded.  He  ajipeareil  in 
Onlers  that  evening  as  adjutant;  and,  two  weeks  afte> 
wanls,  ran  away  with  the  willing  Hetty  Vernon,  and  was 
married  by  the  padre  at  the  next  station.  He  never  quite 
told  why  he  had  kept  guard  so  well  that  Christmas  night ; 
but —  no  matter  —  we  will  put  it  down  to  zeal  for  duty. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

It  is  an  old  matter  of  controversy  whether  the  private 
life  of  a  man  of  genius,  especially  a  iwet,  should  be  governed 
by  the  same  niles  as  those  of  an  ordinary  citizen,  and  wheth¬ 
er  it  should  be  allowed  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  valueof  his  works.  These  questions  have  just  been  re- 
oimned  in  a  letter  which  Mrs.  Jocoquin  Miller  has  addressed  to 
the  American  public  on  behalt  of  her  husband.  It  anpe^ars  th.at 
the  author  of  Songs  of  the  Sierras  has,  during  his  absence 
in  Europe,  been  accused  of  deserting  his  wife  and  family, 
and  that  some  very  unpleasant  observations  have  been  made 
on  the  subject  by  uncharitable  and  narrow-minded  critics, 
especially  in  Oregon,  where  the  poet  livml  in  his  days  of  ob 
scurity.  Mrs.  Miller  admits  the  truth  of  the  charge,  but  jus¬ 
tifies  her  husband.  Her  argument  is  simple,  if  not  conclu¬ 
sive,  and  the  gist  of  it  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  In 
the  first  place,  the  public,  she  holds,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Miller  except  as  a  poet,  and  has  no  right  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  his  conduct  as  a  liusband  or  father ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  poets  are  different  from  other  peojile,  and  their 
lives  must  be  judged,  if  at  all,  bv  a  different  standard.  5Ir. 
Miller,  we  are  informed,  “  felt  tfiat  he  was  gifted,  and  his 
mind  being  of  fine,  poetic  structure,  and  his  brain  very  deli¬ 
cately  organized,  the  coarse  and  practical  duties  of  provkl- 
ing  for  a  family,  and  the  annoyance  of  children,  conflicted 
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with  hif  dreams  and  literary  whims.”  It  had  been  for  J^ars 
his  ambition  to  go  to  Europe  and  become  famous.  Time 
gnd  money  were  of  course  necessary  to  his  projject,  and 
whon  he  wrote  to  his  wife  that  he  should  be  absent  lor  five  or 
fix  years,  and  that  she  must  notexpect  to  hear  from  him  often, 
she  thought  it  would  be  better  to  release  him  at  once  from 
domestic  obligations.  She  therefore  obtained  a  divorce,  and 
fui)ported  herself  and  her  children  by  working  as  a  neetlle- 
woiuan,  until  ill-health  compelled  her  to  accept  assisUnce 
from  some  friends  who  had  discovered  her  retreat.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  the  divorce  seems  to  bare  been  that  Mr. 
Miller  should  contribute  a  small  sum  yearly  to  the  support 
of  his  children,  but  it  was  also  stipulated  that  they  should 
nMuain  with  their  grandmother ;  and  as  Mrs.  ^liller  broke 
tills  part  of  the  compact,  she  thinks  that  her  husband  had  a 
right  to  consider  it  altogether  at  an  end.  It  does  not  ap- 
pe  ’.r  why  it  should  hiive  been  necessary  for  Mr.  Miller  to 
visit  this  country  in  order  to  acquire  the  fame  which  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  in  Oregon  has  at  once  been  conceded  to  him.  Most 
of  his  poems  relate  to  American  life,  and  were  apparently 
written  in  America ;  and  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  discover  some  means  of  transmitting  them  to  Europe 
without  tearing  himself  from  the  bosom  of  his  family  in  oi^ 
der  to  bring  them  in  his  own  portmanteau.  Mrs.  Miller  as¬ 
sures  us  that  she  fully  sympatnized  with  her  husband’s  pro¬ 
jects,  and  that  she  believes  them  to  be  justified  by  tneir 
practical  results.  “  Mr.  Miller,”  she  says,  “  felt  that  he  had 
gills  of  mind,  and  if  his  system  of  economy  was  rigid  and 
hanl  to  endure,  it  was  at  least  a  success ;  and  if  he  needed 
all  his  money  to  carry  out  his  plans,  1  am  satisfied  that  he 
thus  used  it.”  It  would  perhaps  be  unkind  to  suggest  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  fame  wliich  Mr.  Miller  has  obtained 
in  the  Old  World  is,  on  the  whole,  worth  the  sacrifice  he  is 
stated  to  have  made  in  order  to  secure  it.  As  far  as  we  are 
aware,  Europe  has  nut  been  convulsed  by  the  sudden  appar 
rition  of  the  Western  bard.  Tlie  “  loose,  uncouth  bouquet,” 
as  he  himself  called  it,  which  he  brought  with  him,  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  contain  flowers  of  rare  and  tropical  brillian¬ 
cy,  and  the  roughness  of  the  art  was  forgiven  for  the  sake 
of  the  genuine  poetic  fervor  of  the  verses.  But  even  in 
London  there  are  perhaps  people  who  have  not  yet  heanl 
ot  Mr.  Miller  and  nis  poems.  Life  has  gone  on  pretty  much 
as  it  did  before  the  poet  of  the  Setting  Sun  reached  our 
shores.  It  is  not  known  that  Tennyson  has  ceased  to  be 
read,  or  that  believers  in  Browning  have  renounced  their 
faith.  If,  however,  there  has  been  any  mistake  in  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler’s  plans,  his  wife  is  quite  ready  to  share  the  responsibility. 
“  .4s  we  are  both  mortals,”  she  writes,  “  it  would  be  all'ec- 
tation  in  me  were  I  to  profess  to  take  uj)on  myself  all  the 
blame,  but  I  ask  to  bear  ray  full  share.”  In  any  case,  she 
rwjuests  her  countrymen  “  to  behold  the  poet,  and  to  receive 
him  in  a  manner  that  will  give  due  tribute  to  his  genius  and 
success.”  “  Deal  with  him  only  as  a  f)oet  and  author.  Know 
h  m  by  his  epic  heroes.  .  .  Good  sometimes  comes  of  evil ; 
the  most  deadly  pistil  exhales  a  delicate  perfume,  and  our 
separation  and  sorrows  produced  the  poems  of  ‘  Myrrh  ’  and 
‘Lveii  So.’  ” 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  say  whetlier  Mrs.  Miller’s  letter  is 
written  in  a  vein  of  satire,  or  whether  it  is  only  the  eman.a- 
tion  of  a  devout  simplicity.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  poet 
may  not  relish  being  neld  up  to  public  admiration  as  a  deadly 
pistil,  even  with  the  (pialification  that  good  sometimes  comes 
of  evil.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  arc  two 
sides  to  this,  as  to  every  other  story,  and  that  Mr.  Miller  has 
not  yet  been  heard,  at  least  in  a  distinct  and  articulate  man¬ 
ner.  The  poem  of  “  Myrrh  ”  presents  his  version  of  the 
subject,  but  leaves  only  a  vague  impression  that  he  tliinks 
himself  a  very  ill-used  man,  the  passive  victim  of  a  passion- 
nte  but  unrequited  love,  and  that  his  wife  has  “  stormy  ele¬ 
ments  of  soul,”  which  we  suppose  is  iipoetical  way  of  saying 
that  she  has  a  temper  of  her  own.  Their  parting  after  the 
divorce  appears  to  have  been  of  a  peculiarly  affecting  char- 
wter,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mr.  Miller’s  account  of  his  own 
behavior  on  this  occasion  :  — 

And  when  I  should  have  said.  Farewell  I 

I  only  remembered,  “  This  is  hell.” 


“  Even  So  ”  represents  what  the  poet  calls  the  “  wail  of 
an  unmated  dove,”  but  its  autobiographical  meaning  is 
somewhat  mystified.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  it  seems 
to  suggest  a  practical  realization  of  tlie  “  savage  woman  — 
dusky  brootl  ’’  aspirations  of  the  hero  of  Loclstey  Hall,  as  a 
solace  for  blighted  affections.  Some  day  perhaps  the  con¬ 
jugal  differences  of  ilr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  may  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  as  passionate  and  unpleasant  a  controversy  as  that 
which  pcriotlically  breaks  out  concerning  Lord  and  Lady 
Byron  ;  but  lor  the  present  the  author  of  Sotif/x  of  the  Sier¬ 
ras  is  fortunately  not  a  personage  of  sufficient  historical  im¬ 
portance  to  demand  further  attention.  As  a  rule,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  reasonable  or  desirable  that  the  private  life  of  a 
man  of  letters  should  be  dragged  before  the  world  merely 
because  he  happens  to  have  written  something  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  attention.  His  writings  should  be  judged  on  their 
own  merits,  within  the  four  corners  of  the  document,  as  the 
lawyers  say.  To  write  fine  poetry  or  philosophy  is  one 
thing,  and  to  lead  an  exemplary  domestic  life  is  quite  an¬ 
other  thing ;  and  though  they  may  be  quite  compatible,  there 
is  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  two.  In  merely 
publishing  a  IxMk  a  writer  does  not  come  umler  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  submit  his  personal  character  and  private  aflairs  to 
public  criticism ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  he  goes  out  of  his 
way,  as  Jlr.  Miller  does,  to  turn  passages  of  his  own  life  to 
literary  account,  he  has  no  right  to  be  surprised  or  olfended 
if  it  leads  to  comment  and  discussion.  Good  preachers  are 
not  always  the  best  saints ;  and  it  is  known  that  some  saints 
have  written  very  equivocal  books.  It  is  probable  that  any 
serious  flaw  in  a  man’s  character  will  somehow  or  other  be 
represented  in  his  writings,  but  it  should  not  be  assumed  to 
exist  in  the  latter  unless  it  is  actually  apparent.  The  fairest 
and  safest  way  of  judging  a  book  is  to  take  it  by  itself,  for 
what  it  is  worth,  without  reference  to  the  personal  peculi.iri- 
ties  of  the  writer.  Of  course,  where  there  is  a  question  of 
personal  confidence,  as  in  history  or  travels,  personal  char¬ 
acter  is  of  importance,  because  the  reader  cannot  verify 
every  statement  for  himself,  and  must  take  a  good  deal  on 
trust.  But  in  the  case  of  poetry,  the  private  life  of  the  poet 
ought  not  necessarily  to  influence  the  juilgment  whien  is 
passed  on  his  productions.  The  question  whether  Don  Juan 
IS  a  work  of  a  moral  or  immoral  tendency  is  altogether  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  question  as  to  Byron’s  personal  habits. 

^lere  are,  it  will  be  observed,  two  questions  at  issue  :  — 
first,  whether  a  poet’s  writings  should  be  judged  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  private  life ;  and,  secondly,  whether  a  poet  should 
be  allowed  to  override  or  break  tluxiugh  social  and  domestic 
conventions  without  incurring  the  same  degree  of  censure 
which  would  fall  on  any  other  man  who  committed  similar 
faults.  Mrs.  Miller,  in  her  letter  to  the  American  papers, 
presents  m  a  striking  form  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
popular  view  of  the  second  of  these  questions.  It  is  true 
that  Byron  was  severely  dealt  with  for  his  violation  of  the 
proprieties,  but  Macaulay’s  explanation  of  this  circumstance 
is  probably  correct,  —  that  Byron  came  into  collision  with 
the  British  public  in  one  of  its  periodical  fits  of  morality, 
and  was  made  the  scapegoat  of  his  generation.  As  a  rule, 
there  would  appear  to  be  a  general  disposition  to  deal  lieni- 
ently  with  poets  who  fail  to  observe  the  regularity  and  de¬ 
corum  which  are  expected  from  respectable  citizens ;  and  to 
a  certain  limited  extent  there  may  be  something  to  be  said 
for  this  intlidgencc.  Tlie  French  have  an  instructive  phrase 
which  reminds  us  tliat  all  qualities  have  their  defects.  I'he 
stronger  the  light,  the  blacker  the  shadow,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  a  quality  is  its  liability  to  morbid  exag¬ 
geration.  A  poet  is  by  nature  extremely  sensitive  and  im¬ 
aginative.  He  feels  in  a  peculiarly  acute  degree  what  oth¬ 
ers  feel  only  slightly,  rnd  he  is  apt  to  fancy  all  sorts  of 
things  which  have  no  real  existence.  The  man  who  takes 
life  easily  and  accommodates  himself  pleasantly  to  other 
people,  is  usually  not  remarkable  for  poetic  fervor  or  delicate 
susceptibility.  Shakspeare  was  ap|)arently  a  remarkable 
exception  to  this  rule,  simply  because  his  high  genius  sup¬ 
plied  a  vast  range  and  clearness  of  perception  without  dis¬ 
turbing  his  appreciation  of  the  natural  proportions  of  things. 
But  a  poet  of  a  lower  grade  is  apt  to  view  life,  as  it  were, 
Uirough  a  uueroscopo,  and  without,  knuwi^  iu  UtmSiuty. 


was  a  poet  ofa  very  sedate,  orderly  type.  He  wrote  his  poetry 
within  certain  fixed  hours,  and  turned  out  a  prescribed  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  with  the  unfailing  regularity  of  a  machine.  He 
was  exemplary  in  all  private  relations;  but  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  the  world  is  disposed  to  accept  him  as  a  genuine 
poet.  Wordsworth  was  a  very  good,  virtuous  man,  and 
lived  on  excellent  terms  with  his  wife.  But  his  vanity,  his 
obstinacy,  his  impatience  of  conventional  arrangements, 
which  restrained  tne  freedom  of  his  movements,  might  have 
exasperated  many  women  beyond  endurance.  He  had  a 
hatred  of  regular  meals,  and  liked  when  he  was  hungry  to 
help  himself  from  a  cupboard,  and  then  resume  his  walking 
or  writing.  The  fact  is,  that  the  strenuous  application  of  the 
mind  in  a  particular  direction  is  apt  to  produce  moral  con¬ 
sequences  akin  to  the  physical  incidents  of  various  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  poet  is  liable  to  suffer  from  a  morbid  sensitive¬ 
ness  and  irritability  of  temper,  just  as  the  clergyman  has  his 
sore  throat  or  the  painter  his  colic.  As  a  rule,  people  who 
make  their  mark  in  the  world  are  not  the  most  comfortable 
people  to  live  with  in  daily  intercourse ;  the  stamping  pro¬ 
cess  which  they  pt'i-form  so  effectually  on  the  masses  is  rath¬ 
er  too  much  for  individuals  near  at  hand  to  endure  with 
comfort.  Poet’s  wives  and  heroes’  valets,  if  they  shared 
confidences,  would  probably  be  pretty  much  in  a  tale. 
There  mav  be  no  absolute  necessity  why  a  poet  should  not 
dine  regularly  at  seven  o’clock,  discuss  household  matters 
with  his  wife,  and  keep  a  balance  at  his  banker’s;  but  a 
poet’s  wife  will  probably  be  happier  if  she  does  not  set  her 
Dopes  too  strongly  on  such  things.  To  a  great  poet  much 
might  be  forgiven,  fur  the  delight  and  profit  of  generations 
may  be  set  off  against  the  discomfort  and  misery  which  are 
occasioned  to  the  people  immediately  around  him.  But  for 
the  poetasters,  for  the  third-rate  and  fourth-rate  bards  who 
claim  the  immunities  of  genius  without  discharging  its  obli¬ 
gations,  there  is  nothing  to  lie  said ;  and  if  they  will  not  fall 
in  with  the  general  arrangements  of  society,  they  must 
take  the  consequences.  For  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  any  who  might  be  tempted  to  imitate  them,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  discipline  should  be  sharp  and  decisive. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  world  should  have  poetry,  but  it  is 
well  perhaps  that  there  should  not  be  too  many  poets. 


A  DAY  IN  “BEDLAM." 


From  the  golden  gallery  of  Saint  Paul’s,  looking  south¬ 
ward  across  the  river,  a  little  blue  dome  can  be  seen  rising 
from  a  still  level  region,  once  called  Saint  George’s  Fields. 
Compared  with  the  grander  dome  on  which  you  stand,  it 
is  like  a  button  compared  with  a  full-spread  mushroom. 
That  blue  bubble  is  the  dome  of  the  noble  charity,  Bethle¬ 
hem  Hospital. 

To  that  asylum  of  sane  men,  whom  a  mad  majority  in 
power  have  been  cruel  enough  to  incarcerate,  I  betook 
myself  one  cheery  October  morning ;  and  soon,  threailing 
the  dull  and  obscure  street  that  borders  BlacktHars  liuad, 
stood  an  inquiring  pilgrim  at  the  great  iron  gate,  that,  when 
I  rang,  opened  like  the  gates  of  a  castle  in  a  fairy  story  — 
let  me  in  and  closed  upon  me  with  a  rather  startling  gravity 
and  deliberation.  The  grim  old  joke  rose  in  my  mind. 
They’d  let  me  in ;  would  they  let  me  out  again  ?  and  I 
hall  expected  to  see  a  gibbering  and  reviling  crowd  rush 
out  to  welcome  me. 

It  was  so  deadly  quiet  along  the  broad  gravel-walk  past 
the  porter’s  lodge ;  and  even  the  flowers  looked  spiritless, 
and  bloomed  with  a  tarnished  color.  In  a  garden  to  the 
left  I  saw  a  number  of  persons  (all  rather  hushed  and  self- 
abeorbed)  playing  at  croquet ;  but  there  was  no  gayety,  or 
flirting,  or  coquetting  there ;  and  all  the  time,  to  cast  an 
air  of  madness  over  the  whole,  an  old  woman  paced  up  and 
down  a  sidewalk  under  the  tree,  muttering  vengeance  to 
herself.  She  was  evidently  mad ;  and  yet,  alter  all,  she 
might  have  been  a  keeper.  I  have  known  such  mistakes. 
A  clever  fiiend  of  mine  visited  this  asylum  a  winter  or  two 
ago.  In  the  exercise-giDund  he  saw  some  patients,  quiet 
and  well-behaved,  walking  round  and  round  with  the  self- 
possession  and  studious  absorption  of  fellows  of  colleges ; 


but  in  one  corner  an  evident  madman  was  beating  himself 
warm  in  the  athletic  cabman  fashion.  “  Is  that  nian  very 
dangerous  ?  ’’  he  said  to  an  attendant.  “  Tliat  man  in  the 
corner,  sir  ?  why,  that’s  the  keejHir  I  ’’  was  the  answer. 

In  the  awful  silence  of  the  great  hall,  no  longer  guarded 
by  Cibber’s  “  brazen  brainless  brothers,”  I  stood  till  the 
hall-porter  came  and  showed  me  into  tlie  waiting-room.  It 
was  a  bald,  desolate  room,  looking  out  on  offices;  and  on  a 
bench  at  one  side  sat  two  doleful,  sorrow-stricken  old  men, 
who  were  either  out-patients  or  friends  of  patients.  They 
seemed  stunned  by  some  long,  pressing,  and  Wpeless  misery 

—  heavy  as  death,  and  irresistible  as  destiny ;  and  to  them 
it  appeared  indifl'erent  whether  the  doctor  let  them  out 
again,  or  imprisoned  them  in  those  dumb  and  dreadful 
padded  rooms  forever.  Oh  poor  suffering  Humanity !  what 
countless  depths  of  shadow  can  pass  over  a  man  between 
youth  and  age  I 

Presently  one  of  the  head  keepers  came  to  show  me 
round  —  the  round  I  had  taken  ten  years  before.  Ten 
years:  thank  God,  the  fine  machinery  that  martyrdom 
sometimes  fails  to  shake,  yet  a  grain  of  sorrow  will  sometimes 
disarrange,  had  gone  steadily  as  clockwork.  Yet  no  doubt 
some  who  have  come  here  as  careless  visitors,  have  en<led 
with  the  long  wards  and  those  purgatorial  companions. 

We  went  first  into  the  grand  board-room,  a  handsome 
apartment  worthy  of  a  great  charity,  with  a  portrait  of  that 
burly  tyrant  Henry  the  Eighth  peering  at  you  with  his 
small  piggish  eyes  from  over  the  mantel-piece.  A  store 
passage,  a  door  or  two  leading  out  of  tlie  hall,  unbolted, 
and  we  were  in  the  first  ward,  —  a  long  gallery  with  a 
certain  nautical  air  about  it,  that  in'esistibly  reminded  one 
of  a  man-of-war’s  cabin ;  though  instead  of  the  port-holes 
for  cannon,  there  were  tall  windows  covered  with  wire- 
work,  that  tried  to  look  as  harmless,  innocent,  and  unprison¬ 
like  as  possible.  Tliere  were  no  grim  iron  bars,  threaten¬ 
ing,  denant,  and  irritating  by  sunlight  or  moonlight.  The 
maximum  of  security,  in  fact,  with  a  minimum  of  show. 
There  were  benches  by  the  sides,  and  tables  strewn  with 
books  stood  here  and  there  by  the  windows.  Good  engrar 
ings  brightened  the  walls  and  attracted  the  eye.  By  some 
of  the  windows  stood  large  aijuariums,  with  merry  fish  dart' 
ing  and  twining  among  the  waving  weeds  and  welterino 
leaves;  while  at  others  there  were  small  aviaries  full  ot 
doves,  that  cooed  and  fluttered,  happy  in  domestic  love,  of 
which  they  seemed  the  type.  It  is  probable  that  these 
aviaries  date  back  from  the  time  of  Truelock,  a  mad  fanat¬ 
ical  cobbler,  who  excited  James  Hatfield,  an  old  dragoon,  to 
shoot  at  George  the  Third  in  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  on  May 
16,  1800.  'Tnielock,  who  believed  himself  a  forerunner 
of  the  Messiah,  worked  as  a  shoemaker  in  Bedlam,  and 
was  allowed  to  breed  canaries  for  sale.  Nothing  can  be 
prettier  than  the  glancing  fish  and  the  fluttering  birds; 
but  I  did  not  see  one  of  the  morose  or  self-absorbed  old  men, 
that  sat  brooding  or  muttering  near,  cast  a  glance  at  them. 

“  No  prison  can  be  beautiful,”  says  the  French  proverb; 
and  I  suppose  nothing  a  prison  contains  can  be  beautitiil 
either.  No  strange  and  fantastic  sight  struck  my  eye  in 
Bedlam;  no  wild  men  shouted  prophecies;  no  imaginary 
king  strutted  about  in  rage ;  no  frantic  hero  threatenuil  os 
with  death ;  no  fanatic  prayed  or  cursed  us ;  no  r.iging 
madman  ground  his  teeth  or  scowled  at  us  from  between 
iron  bars.  All  I  saw  was  groups  of  care-worn  elderly  men, 
fatuous  or  abstracted,  reading  attentively  or  sitting  rapt, 
revolving  the  one  tyrannical  and  changeless  thought.  I 
thought  of  that  fine  poem  of  Crabbe’s,  where  Sir  Eustace 
Grey  is  described  as  year  after  year  seeing  the  same  melan¬ 
choly  sunset  over  the  same  desolate  plain.  And  years  and 
years  seem  but  as  one  long  unchangeable  day.  Let  the 
mind  entirely  lose  its  elastic  power  of  voluntarily  changing 
its  thoughts,  and  that  is  madness.  Thirty  years  in  Bedlam. 

—  What  a  life  I  To  one  very  old  man,  nearly  ninety,  the 
keeper  stopped  to  speak,  pressing  his  hand  almost  affec¬ 
tionately  as  ne  did  so. 

“  There,”  said  he,  “  eighty  something ;  and  yet  he’ll  g»< 
up  and  want  to  box  you  if  you  offend  him.”  The  poor  old 
fellow  looked  like  a  farmer,  and  I  thought  what  a  heart 
oak  he  must  have  had  to  still  retain  so  much  vigor. 
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The  dinners  were  being  set ;  and  we  then,  as  we  walked 
Jonff  an  m)per  ward,  saw  the  attendants  dining  in  a  side 
room.  IVhat  strange  dinner-parties,  I  thought,  must  meet 
round  those  Bedlam  tables  which  I  saw  being  prepared  I 
what  rival  theories  must  be  discussed  I  what  jarring  fancies 
be  propounded  I  But,  in  point  of  fact,  I  believe  the  mere 
jnimaf desire  for  food  is  me  one  engrossing  thought;  and, 
gg  a  rule,  the  patients  are  silent  at  meals,  and  separate 
inrtantly  afterwanls. 

Every  thing  in  Bedlam  is  as  cosy  and  cheerful  as  it  can 
be  made.  The  billiard-room  is  large  and  airy ;  and  there 
is  a  ball-room  for  the  periodical  parties  which  enliven  the 
melancholy  and  calm  the  savage.  How  far  one  would  like 
to  be  Cavalier  Seul  opposite  a  man  who  keeps  shouting 
that  he  gave  his  eldest  son  £9,999,000,  besides  some  loose 
silver  and  threepence-halfpenny,  and  another  who  declares 
himself  to  be  the  “  Head  Deputy  Ironmonger  and  Patent 
Han<nnan  to  the  Home  Department,”  is  problematical. 
The  melancholy  mad,  the  keeper  informed  me,  have  to  be 
dragged  to  these  dances ;  but  when  there,  they  generally 
brighum  up  and  seem  better. 

hi  the  convalescent  ward  there  seemed  to  be  gleams  of 
snothine  on  the  walls,  and  hope  singing  at  the  window. 
Some  of  the  patients  looked  as  if  the  dark  cloud  was  fast 
rising  from  their  brains ;  and  a  sense  of  calm  enjoyment 
(like  the  lull  after  a  storm)  seemed  entrancing  them.  On 
a  sofa  near  a  table  on  which  were  books,  a  young  man, 
with  a  fine,  thoughtful,  and  very  intellectual  face,  resU‘d.  He 
had  a  black  silk  skull-cap  on  his  head,  which  made  his  face 
seem  paler  than  it  was,  and  he  was  reading  (I  think  a 
Testament)  very  attentively.  In  dress  and  manner,  in  a 
eertain  rapt  devoutness,  he  reminded  me  of  a  young  Roman 
Catholic  priest  at  his  devotions.  The  attendant  with  me 
stopped  and  asked  him  how  he  was.  “  Oh,  better ;  very 
much  better,”  he  said,  looking  up  with  a  very  amiable  and 
hopeful  expression,  and  yet  that  looked  bright  and  sane. 
He  might  nave  been  just  sane  enough  to  wish  to  appear 
saner  than  he  was;  still,  he  had  evidently  turned  the 
comer.  As  the  keeper  closed  the  door  of  that  ward  behind 
ns,  1  asked  him  the  cause  of  that  patient’s  insanity.  He 
replied,  “  Religious  excitement ;  he  has  been  here  twice 
before.  He  leaves  perfectly  well ;  then  they  allow  him  to 
plunge  into  these  ritualistic  services,  and  he  gets  upset 
again.  He’U  soon  be  well  now.” 

On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  rather  bald  and  desolate- 
looking  staircases,  there  hangs  a  large  picture  by  Dadd  the 
parricide,  formerly  an  inmate  of  Bethlebem ;  but  now  re¬ 
moved,  with  the  other  criminal  patients,  to  Broadmoor. 
The  subject  of  this  painting  —  the  very  appropriate  story 
of  the  Good  Samaritan — is  treated  in  a  large  historical 
manner.  It  is  a  little  pale  and  dull  in  color,  and  the 
figures  rather  want  roundness.  In  all  other  respects  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  either  Dyce  or  Herbert.  A  certain  asceti¬ 
cism  of  style  is,  I  think,  never  unsuitable  to  religious  art ; 
and  that,  not  unnaturally,  rather  shrinks  from  the  flower- 
mden  color  of  Rubens,  and  the  sensual  glow  of  Titian. 
The  character  of  this  work  is  so  grave  and  solemn,  that  one 
feels  the  painter  of  it  was  in  earnest.  There  was  something 
affecting  in  the  thought  that  the  painter  was  himself  a  mad¬ 
man,  whom  good  Samaritans  had  brought  within  these 
walls,  and  for  Christ’s  sake  had  nourished  and  tended. 
Still  ladder  was  it  to  reflect  that  a  man  who  had  such 

Ewers  could  never  again  be  safely  set  at  liberty.  Dadd 
led  his  father  under  the  most  shocking  circumstances, 
end  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  madmen,  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  intermittent  paroxysms  of  homicidal  mania,  during 
which  time  he  became  eager  for  blood,  and  filled  with  an 
uresistible  desire  to  take  life.  Even  in  this  pieture,  I  felt 
rare  I  could  detect  in  one  detail  a  crafty  and  lurking 
uuanity.  In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  lies  a  wounded 
traveller,  half  stripped,  in  the  pathetic  attitude  oi  the  dead 
Christ  in  the  Pietas  of  the  Italian  painters.  The  scene  is 
s  parched  desert,  and  the  loneliness  adds  an  appropriate 
moomfulness  to  the  subject.  It  adds  a  still  greater  pathos 
when  we  remember  that  it  was  in  the  desert  that  insanity 
firit  seized  the  artist.  Over  the  wounded  man  kneels  the 
good  Samaritan,  who  is  pouring  oil  from  a  flask  into  a 


spear-thrust  in  the  sufierer’s  side.  So  far  so  good.  The 
treatment  is  good,  the  drawing  learned,  the  grouping 
effective ;  but  the  whole  is  marred  by  wbat  seems  to  me 
the  one  point  of  insanity.  Dadd  has  made  the  long  neck 
of  the  oil-fl.a8k  the  exact  size,  color,  and  shape  of  a  pistol- 
barrel.  The  result  of  this  perversion  is,  that  the  good 
Samaritan’s  notion  of  intently  pursuing  a  good  work  seems, 
with  a  hypocritical  grin,  to  be  charging  a  loaded  pistol 
straight  into  his  patient’s  heart ;  and  this  grim,  sardonic, 
practical  joke  the  madman  no  doubt  chuckled  over  as  his 
grand  work  slowly  grew  under  his  hands.  This  discovery 
was  no  mere  fancy  on  my  part.  I  miw  mention  that  ten 
years  ago,  when  I  visited  Bethlehem,  I  went  to  see  Dadd 
at  work.  Oxford  —  poor  vain  creature,  no  more  insane 
than  the  keeper  —  was  in  the  room,  and  McNaghten,  the 
murderer  of  Mr.  Drummond.  Dadd  was  then  painting 
another  picture  —  also  a  desert  scene  —  of  an  Israelite  en¬ 
campment.  It  was,  I  remember,  dry  and  hard,  and  in 
color  tawny  and  disagreeable.  A  very  straight  palm-tree 
inartistically  cut  the  composition  into  two  halves,  in  a  way 
at  which  even  a  pre-Raphaelitc  would  have  shuddered. 
The  groups  of  Israelites  were  reasonably  well  arranged,  and 
in  the  foreground  some  brown,  half-naked  children  were 
playing.  One  of  them,  who  held  a  bowl,  was  splashing  his 
companions  with  water.  Here  the  artist’s  insanity  broke 
out.  The  water  was  of  a  glow-worm  color,  and  broke  in 
phosphorescent  sparkles,  like  so  much  scattered  quicksilver, 
over  the  children  upon  whom  it  fell.  The  picture,  other¬ 
wise  sane,  though  crude  and  eccentric,  was  in  tliis  one 
place  stark-staring,  raging  mad;  and  I  recoiled  from  it 
with  a  secret  horror  tlu  t  I  could  not  altogether  conceal, 
though  I  took  care  to  s;  y  nothing,  as  I  had  no  great  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  solitary  keeper,  it  a  sudden  revolt  broke  out 
among  the  murderers  and  madmen  by  whom  I  was  surround¬ 
ed.  I  hope  I  did  not  get  to  the  door  with  any  indecorous 
haste. 

At  the  time  that  Dadd’s  insanity  was  ripening,  and  soon 
after  his  return  from  the  East,  his  friend  and  fellow-student, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  now  the  well-known  Royal  Academician, 
used  to  frequently  visit  him,  to  see  how  his  work  pro¬ 
gressed,  and  to  chat  over  artistic  projects.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Ward  some  ye.ars  ago  told  me,  before  he  had  any 
apprehension  that  his  friend’s  mind  was  unbalanced,  he 
was  in  his  room,  stooping  down  in  a  corner  looking  over  the 
contents  of  a  portfolio  of  Oriental  sketches,  when  all  at 
once,  as  he  lined  his  head,  he  saw  in  a  pier-glass  Dadd 
stepping  towards  him  with  a  knife  raised  in  his  hand.  Mr. 
Ward  did  not  start  up  or  utter  any  cry  of  alarm,  but  had 
the  admirable  presence  of  mind  to  directly  say,  “  Dadd, 
just  run  and  get  me  that  drawing  we  left  in  the  other  room.” 
Dadd,  thrown  ofif  his  guard,  at  once  laid  down  the  knife 
(taken  from  the  kitchen-table)  and  went  for  the  drawing. 
During  this  interval,  Mr.  Ward  slipped  quietly  out  of  the 
house.  On  Dadd’s  arrest,  there  was  found  in  his  desk  or 
portfolio  a  sheet  of  portraits  of  his  relations  and  friends ; 
and  round  the  necks  of  many  of  these,  including  his  father 
and  Mr.  Ward,  the  mad  artist  had  drawn  an  ominous  crim¬ 
son  line,  showing  that  he  had  doomed  them  to  destruction. 
His  mania  consisted  in  a  belief  that  his  father,  and  many 
of  those  especially  dear  to  him,  were  possessed  with  devils, 
and  that  by  killing  them  he  freed  them  from  these  terrible 
tenants.  Tlie  poor  fellow,  the  fine  machinery  of  whose 
brain  no  human  workman  can  restore,  will  linger  at  Broad¬ 
moor  till  death  comes  with  the  only  anodyne  that  can  cure 
such  profound  misery  as  his. 

In  a  neat  corrider,  quiet  and  lonely,  I  was  shown,  at  the 
end  of  a  passage  upon  which  the  patients’  dormitory 
opened,  the  strong  room,  used  in  cases  of  raging  madness 
of  a  suicidal  tendency.  It  was  close  to  where  harmless 
men,  with  brains  merely  benumbed  for  a  time  or  forever, 
snatched  their  blissful  moments  of  forgetfulness.  But  this 
is  unavoidable  in  an  asylum,  however  large.  Ohl  even 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  our  gentle  and  more  tender  mod¬ 
em  science,  it  was  a  dismal  place  —  a  cell  of  purgatoiy  as 
ghastly  as  one  of  Dante’s.  Tlie  walls  nearly  to  the  ceiling 
were  padded  thick  and  soft;  the  floor  was  padded;  the 
bed  was  a  mere  pallet  on  the  ground ;  the  only  light  came 
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from  a  round  window  far  out  of  the  patients’  reach.  In  the 
worst  cases  of  racing  des])air,  the  sufferer,  closely  muffled 
in  a  strait-w.'iistcoat,  was  placed  in  here  till  the  paroxysm 
subsided.  There  were  cases  of  suicidal  mania,  the  keeper 
said,  which  recjuiretl  three  months  of  such  horrible  isola¬ 
tion.  Poor  humanity !  A  genius  to-day :  to-morrow  a 
slight  disturbance  of  the  network  of  the  brain,  and  the 
genius  wallows  here,  raving,  tearing,  screaming  for  the 
death  that  will  not  come  at  his  bidding. 

It  was  but  very  gradually  that  philanthropic  science 
discovered  that  kindness  cures  madmen  sooner  than  sever¬ 
ity.  The  chains  and  other  harsh  means  were  slowly  done 
away  with.  Even  as  late  as  1823,  in  this  asylum,  the 
system  was  very  severe.  Let  us  take  two  instances.  The 
most  dreaded  of  the  patients  of  1828  was  Patrick  Walsh, 
an  Irish  sailor.  This  wretch  confessed  to  having  murdered 
nine  or  ten  persons  with  his  own  hands.  He  joined  in  the 
mutiny  and  massacre  on  board  the  Hermicote  frigate  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  1797,  and  served  with  Abercrombie  in 
Egypt,  and  was  near  Nelson  when  he  fell.  He  had  killed 
three  fellow-patients,  and  his  whole  min<l  was  bent  on  mur¬ 
der.  He  was  secured  by  day  with  an  iron  belt  and  strong 
hand-cuds ;  at  night  he  was  chained  to  his  bedsteail  by 
one  hand  and  leg.  He  was  kept  close,  and  the  door  of  his 
room  was  of  remarkable  strength,  and  secured  with  double 
bolts.  His  conversation  consisted  chictiy  of  blasphemy, 
and  raving  descriptions  of  imaginary  murders,  over  which 
he  gloated.  At  quieter  moments  he  would,  with  a  mad¬ 
man’s  cunning,  affect  regret  for  the  last  fellow-patient  he 
had  murdered,  in  order  to  wheedle  tlie  keeper  out  of  a 
little  snud‘,  as  a  reward  for  his  better  state  of  feeling. 
TTiat  this  man  required  repression  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  firmness  and  kindness  would  be  now  tried,  even  with 
such  a  dangerous  lunatic. 

Our  second  instance  is  a  terrible  exemplification  of  the 
ignorant  cruelties  heaped  in  former  times  upon  unfortunate 
madmen  in  country  places.  Andrew  Harvey  was  a  native 
of  Penzance,  where  he  had  been  kept  in  a  lonely  hut, 
chained  like  a  bull  to  a  post  driven  into  the  ground.  He 
saw  no  one  except  when  frightened  children  came  to  stare 
at  and  jeer  him,  or  when  a  woman  came  at  regular  intervals 
to  bring  him  food.  This  woman  he  seized  and  murdered 
during  one  of  his  worst  paroxysms.  Harvey  was  brought 
up  from  Cornwall  chained  in  a  cart,  and  attended  bv  keep¬ 
ers  who  seemed  to  regard  him  as  a  wild  beast.  In  bedlam 
he  was  kept  separated  by  an  iron  railing  from  the  other 
patients,  and  secured  by  an  iron  belt  and  handcufls. 

The  female  patients  in  Bedlam  are  dressmakers,  govern¬ 
esses,  servants,  mechanics’  wives,  shop-women,  and  wives  of 
tradesmen.  There  are  about  140  msid  women  in  Bedlam, 
to  113  males.  Eleven  of  these  former  were  driven  mad  by 
religious  excitement,  a  caiise  which  has  only  sent  to  Bed¬ 
lam  seven  of  the  males.  One  woman  had  gone  mad  from 
intemjx-rance,  to  seven  men ;  while  twelve  men  have  lost 
their  reason  from  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Women,  less 
responsible  in  money  ra.attcrs,  send  only  four  contributors 
under  this  iU>m.  The  annual  report  sfcows  that,  as  man 
works  his  brain  most,  there  naturally  are  sixteen  patients 
here  suffering  from  mental  anxiety,  and  only  four  females. 
It  appears  that  the  diseases  attending  childbirth  have 
caused  murders  in  twenty-four  cases. 

In  the  female  wards  there  was  the  same  serenity  and 
order.  In  one  room  an  old  woman  with  very  little  hair,  and 
wrapped  up  in  rather  a  ghostly  way  in  flannel,  was  play¬ 
ing  some  music  admirably  on  a  piano-forte.  She  seemed 
melancholy  but  self-possessed,  and  did  not  deign  us  any 
special  notice.  In  another  gallerv’,  two  neatly-dressed  and 
rather  handsome  young  women  were  working  at  the  same 
table  in  a  friendly  and  rational  way.  One  makes  it  a  rule 
in  such  a  place  not  to  stop  and  cs|)ecially  notice  any  of  the 
patients,  for  fear  it  might  give  them  pain  or  rouse  their 
anger.  The  patients,  too,  selilom  looked  direct  at  the  vis¬ 
itors  ;  but  in  every  case  when  I  looked  back  down  a  gal¬ 
lery,  or  at  a  special  group,  their  eyes  were  fixed  with  a 
suspicious  interest  on  us  and  the  atUmdant.  The  naadmen 
were  disclose<l  in  those  glances,  and  also  in  the  strange 
introspective,  thoughtful  air.  It  is  almost  rare  that  a  knot 
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of  insane  patients  is  seen  where  a  general  topic  is  bein'» 
diseusse<l ;  self,  and  self  alone,  seems  the  order  of  the  dayl 
no  friendly  feeling,  no  association.  AV'ere  it  otherwise 
and  the  mad  plotted  and  co-opt‘rated,  how  many  keepers 
would  lie  ncedetl  for  their  charge  I 

I  asked  the  m.atron  —  a  quick,  resolute,  shrewd  woman 
(kind,  but  infinitely  firm),  who  had  been  five-and-twenty 
years  in  Bedlam  —  if  she  had  noticetl  whether  the  p.ationts 
were  worse  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  The  strong  light  after 
midnight  might,  I  thought,  without  believing  in  occult  as¬ 
tral  Influences,  excite  madmen  and  keep  them  sleepless. 
She  replied  distinctly,  “  No;  but  that  in  very  hot  weather 
the  insane  seemeil  sometimes  worse.”  It  was  very  hot 
then,  and  I  gave  a  look  round  at  the  old  women  ainon'’ 
whom  we  stoo<l  as  she  s.aid  this.  Just  then  one  of  the  pa^ 
tients  came  up  to  her,  and  in  the  most  rational  way  begged 
that  some  change  she  had  before  reoueste<l  might  t)e  niikle. 

In  the  female  as  in  the  male  wards,  the  same  sad-wning 
face,  the  same  self-absorbe<l,  restless  manner,  the  same  in¬ 
describable  difference  from  the  sane,  struck  me  in  every 
patient  I  saw.  I  confess  somehow  tliat  I  was  glad  when 
the  last  glass  door  was  closed  and  locked  behind  me,  and  I 
once  more  stood  free  in  the  board-room,  mutely  questioned 
by  the  eyes  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  founded  tnis  hospi¬ 
tal  in  Moorfields. 

The  new  building  was  erecte<l  here  in  1815.  The  great 
hospital  has  been  a  ceaseless  fountain  of  good  for  centuries, 
having  within  the  last  hundre<i  years  tended  19,000  poor 
mad  people,  of  whom  8,903  have  been  discharged  cured. 
Only  think  of  that  I  What  suffering  I  what  sorrow  I  what 
charity  I  what  tenderness  I  I  turned  my  back  on  the  hos¬ 
pital  with  even  a  fuller  sense  than  I  had  before  of  the  ter¬ 
ribly  frail  tenure  on  which  man  holds  his  rea.son,  and  still 
more  convinced  that  the  best  proof  of  a  sincere  love  of  God 
is  shown  by  sympathy  and  charity  to  the  poor  and  the  un- 
happy. 

The  smoky  air  of  the  Bl.ockfriars  Hoad  seemed  sweet 
and  fresh  to  me  now,  as  I  struck  homewanl  across  the 
bridge,  and  a  second  time  escajted  from  Bedlam. 


THE  STORY  OF  HENRIETTA  RHENSE. 

Just  outside  the  small  town  of  Stauffenheim  stands  the 
Schloss  Weissbach,  a  rather  pretentious-looking  place,  with 
grounds  laid  out  in  the  French  fashion,  and  enclosed,  on 
the  side  next  the  town,  by  a  high  wall.  There  are  few 
people  who  enter  Stauffenheim  for  the  first  time  whose 
curiosity  is  not  aroused  by  the  appearance  of  an  octagonal 
odd-loosing  building  which  stands  within  the  grounds,  and 
is  only  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  this  wall. 
It  is  too  big  to  be  a  mausoleum.  It  cannot  be  a  house  for 
the  domestics  of  the  Schloss,  for  apparently  it  has  no  win¬ 
dows.  Besides,  while  the  Schloss  itself  is  kept  in  perfect 
order,  and  inhabited  by  a  French  family  who  bought  it 
some  few  years  ago,  this  peculiar-looking  building  has 
seemingly  been  allowed  to  mil  into  decay.  Was  there  a 
murder  committed  in  that  solitary  circular  unwindowed 
house,  which  stands  all  by  itself  at  the  extremity  of  the 
grounds,  holding  no  communication  with  the  Schlosa 
above  ? 

Doubtless  there  were  murders,  of  every  grade  of  atrocity, 
committed  in  this  building ;  but  they  were  histrionic  niu> 
ders.  At  one  time  these  octagonal  walls  enclosed  all  the 
manifold  life  of  a  theatre ;  and  if  you  ask  the  people  of 
Stauflenhcim  how  it  befell  that  a  theatre  —  far  too  big  to 
belong  to  a  private  house  —  came  to  be  placed  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Schloss  Weissbach,  they  will  tell  you  the 
story  of  Henrietta  Rhensc. 

At  one  time  this  octagonal  building  was  the  Stadt-thcatre 
of  Stauffenheim.  Tliere  was  no  big  wall  round  it  then; 
for  the  grounds  of  the  Schloss  came  down  to  a  small  piece 
of  waste  land,  which  was  used  lor  various  purposes  by  iIm 
manager  of  the  theatre.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  small  pri¬ 
vate  gate  leading  out  of  the  grounds,  by  which  the  Count 
Otto  von  EngeThardt,  who  owne<l  the  Schloss,  and  his 
friends  could,  if  they  were  in  a  hurry,  slip  over  to  the 
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theatre  without  going  round  by  the  streets.  But  there  were 
duties  required  of  the  owner  of  tlie  Sehloss ;  and,  although 
this  short  cut  would  have  saved  the  Count  much  trouble,  it 
was  expected  of  him  that,  when  he  deigned  to  visit  the 
theatre,  be  should  drive  round  and  up  to  the  door  in  his 
heavy  French  carriage,  with  all  ita  appurtenances  and 
lervants. 

The  Count  Otto  was  a  young  man,  whose  parents  had 
died  when  he  was  a  boy.  lie  had  therefore  had  the  man- 
t'riMneut  of  his  life  pretty  much  in  his  own  hands,  and  he 
e^ut  it  in  a  manner  that  seemed  sufficiently  strange  in  the 
eyes  of  the  simple  townsfolk  of  Staufifenheim.  For,  instead 
of  figuring  at  the  Grand-duke’s  court,  where  his  birth, 
pu^itiuD,  wealth,  and  personal  endowments,  would  have 
uiudc  him  conspicuous,  he  chose  to  live  the  life  of  a  student 
sud  a  recluse  in  this  small  and  remote  town.  Ills  visitors, 
too,  were  not  of  his  own  class;  they  were  poets,  and 
writers,  and  such  people,  who  were  of  like  habits  witli  him- 
Klf,  and  scarcely  fit  company  for  a  Count.  lie  professed, 
for  example,  to  think  more  of  a  young  man  called  Schiller, 
who  had  just  written  a  play  called  “  The  Robbers,”  than  of 
the  great  Wohlgemuth,  who  had  written  a  History  of  the 
Church  that  was  recommended  by  all  the  priests,  and  who 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  Grand-duke’s.  Indeed,  Count 
Otto  was  not  nearly  so  popular  as  his  father  had  been  — 
the  old  Count,  whose  youthful  dare-devil  deeds  in  love  and 
wiac  were  still  talked  over  and  Joked  about.  The  Count 
Otto  was  haughty  and  reserved.  Good-looking  as  he  was 
himself,  —  for  be  had  a  stately  bearing,  and  a  handsome 
face,  with  plenty  of  brown  curls,  and  a  light-blue  eye,  —  tlie 
prettiest  girl  in  StaufTenheim  might  pass  before  him  with¬ 
out  receiving  a  second  glance  from  him.  When  he  sat  in 
his  box  in  the  theatre  (and  he  went  thither  pretty  often) 
he  seldom  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  stage  ;  and  when  he 
(lid,  they  wandered  in  absolute  indifference  over  the  faces 
around  him.  He  was  now  getting  on  towards  thirty,  and 
the  people  of  Stauffenlieim  said  lie  would  never  marry  — 
he  was  too  much  given  over  to  his  books,  and  his  studies, 
and  his  correspondence  with  poor  authors  in  various  parts 
of  the  lountry. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  manager  of  the 
little  Stadt-theatre  announced  the  forthcoming  production 
of  a  piece  of  /e'eWe  wliich  had  aclueved  a  great  popularity 
in  Vienna.  That  sort  of  entertainment  was  not  very  com- 
muQ  then,  nor  had  it  act^uired  the  marvellous  resources  that 
are  now  drawn  upon  for  pantomimes,  extravaganzas,  and 
burlesques ;  while,  with  the  new  awakening  of  German 
literature,  the  people  were  crying  for  a  national  theatre 
and  native  plays,  and  were  disposed  to  look  with  disfavor 
on  any  thing  of  French  ori 'in.  However,  this  feerie  had 
been  a  great  success  in  Vienna;  and  the  manager  at 
StaufTenheim  had  nut  only  imported  the  piece,  but  had  also 
engai'ed  the  services  of  the  principal  actress  in  it,  Frau- 
leiu  Khense.  Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tlie  piece,  and  the  townsfolk  looked  forward  to 
iomething  particularly  fine. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Count  Engelhardt  should 
come  to  see  a  piece  ot  feerie,  consisting  chiefly  of  gorgeous 
scenery,  masks,  music,  and  magical  transformations.  In¬ 
deed,  the  manager  had  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Count,  to 
ask  if  the  box  which  belonged  by  right  to  the  Schloss 
might  be  oflered  to  the  biirgermeister  of  the  town.  The 
manager  was  surprised  to  hear,  in  reply,  that  the  Count 
and  a  small  party  would  honor  the  theatre  with  their  pres¬ 
ence  on  the  nrst  night  of  the  new  piece. 

'^ere  was  a  little  comedy  to  precede  the  feerie,  and 
durin;'  its  progress  the  Count  and  two  other  gentlemen  ap¬ 
peared.  Count  Otto  seemed  to  be  in  rather  a  merrier  mood 
than  usual,  and  paid  much  more  attention  to  the  remarks 
of  his  companions  than  to  the  remainder  of  the  comedy. 

"^e  plot  of  the  feerie  was  a  sort  of  allegory,  apparently 
designed  to  introduce  as  many  different  scenes  as  possible. 
It  represented  the  adventures  of  a  young  Princess  who, 
•omehow  or  other,  has  forsaken  her  first  love,  and  wanders 
shout  in  search  of  some  one  who  will  recall  to  her  all  the 
Wonderful  illusions  of  that  mystical  and  half-forgotten 
period.  Many  lovers  pay  suit  to  her,  and  many  wonderful 


tilings  she  sees ;  but  she  cannot  catch  a  glimpse  of  tlie  won¬ 
derful  Rose-world  that  she  vaguely  remembers.  Now,  it  is 
with  a  view  of  this  Rose-world  that  the  feerie  opened ;  and 
the  simple  people  of  Stauflenheim,  unaccustomed  to  spec¬ 
tacle,  beheld  with  delight  and  surprise  the  gorgeous  masses 
of  scenery  (much  of  which  had  come  from  Vienna),  lit  up 
by  the  strongest  lights  the  manager  could  procure.  The 
Rose-world  of  first  love  was  hung  with  garlands  of  faiut- 
hued  roses,  that  faded  back  into  an  indefinite  mist  of  flow¬ 
ers  ;  and  all  around  were  secret  and  silent  bowers,  and 
overhead  the  culm  blue,  and  in  the  distance  the  white 
windings  of  a  river  that  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
plain.  And  while  they  sat  and  gazed  on  this  wonderful 
scene,  that  was  so  silent  and  so  lovely,  there  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  the  Princess.  Tlie  eflect  of  her  entrance  was  magi¬ 
cal  ;  fur  into  the  vague  Ruse-world,  so  pale  in  its  hues, 
stepped  a  beautiful  young  creature  with  jetrblack  h;ur, 
with  a  calm,  pale  face,  that  had  wonderful  dark  eyes  in  it, 
and  a  look  of  absorbed,  wistful  melancholy.  This  was  the 
Fraulein  Rhense,  about  whom  they  had  heard  so  much ; 
and  yet  the  people  were  taken  too  much  by  surprise  to  ap¬ 
plaud.  As  tor  her,  she  seemed  unaware  of  their  existence, 
she  had  already  assumed  the  dreamlike  air  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  and  was  wandering  about  in  the  Rose-world,  filled 
with  a  strange  and  yet  unsatisfied  happiness.  As  she  went 
out  and  in  among  the  pale  pink  bowers,  they  had  now  time 
to  see  how  strikingly  handsome  she  was,  how  perfect  was 
her  figure,  and  what  splendid  masses  of  black  hair  hung 
down  upon  her  shoulders.  Her  Princess’s  dress,  too,  was 
snfficient  to  wake  the  admiration  of  the  spectators,  who 
were  convinced  that  the  Grossherzogin  herself  had  nothing 
so  splendid. 

Count  Otto  spoke  no  more  to  his  companions.  He  sat 
and  gazed  upon  the  pantomimic  world  betbre  him,  and 
upon  the  beautiful  creature  who  wandered  through  it,  liter¬ 
ally  spellbound.  She  was  in  the  Rose-world,  looking  for  her 
first  love  —  he  had  met  his  there. 

But  then  she  was  merely  an  actress,  and  Count  Otto, 
although  a  recluse,  knew  the  value  of  his  rank.  So  he  sent 
for  the  manager,  who  forthwith  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
box. 

“Is  the  Fraulein  Rhense  married?  ”  he  asked. 

“  No,  Herr  Grafi”  replied  the  manager. 

“  Who  accompanied  her  from  Vienna  ?  ” 

“  Her  father.” 

“  Is  he  in  the  theatre.” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  present  my  compliments  to  the  Fraulein,  and  say 
that  my  friends  and  myself  will  be  glad  if  she  and  her  fa¬ 
ther  will  favor  us  with  their  company  at  supi^r  in  the 
Schloss,  as  soon  as  the  performance  is  over.  The  young 
laily  need  not  change  her  dress.” 

The  Count  delivered  the  invitation  pretty  much  as  if  it 
were  a  command,  and  such  he  probably  considered  it.  For 
an  actress  in  a  small  provincial  theatre  to  be  asked  as  a 
guest  to  Schloss  Weissbach  was  an  honor  which  it  never 
entered  his  head  could  be  refused ;  and  yet  refused  it  was. 
Some  half-hour  thereafter,  tlie  managir  returned,  and 
begged  to  see  the  Count  alone.  Count  Otto  stepped  out 
into  the  passage,  and  the  manager  said,  with  great  embarrass¬ 
ment,  — 

“  You  will  pardon  me,  Herr  Graf,  but — but — Fraulein 
Rhense  — 

“  Well,  you  delivered  the  message  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  but  ”  — 

“  But  what  ?  She  is  not  too  fatigued  by  her  journey,  is 
she  ?  ” 

“  Tlie  fact  is,  Herr  Graf,  her  answer  was  precisely  in  these 
words :  —  ‘  Pray  present  my  compliments  to  Count  Engel¬ 
hardt,  and  say  that  my  father  and  myself  never  accept  in¬ 
vitations  from  strangers.’  ” 

“  Der  Teufel !  ”  exclaimed  the  Count  in  genuine  surprise. 
And  then  with  a  slight  gesture  of  haughty  indifl'erence, 
he  returned  to  tlie  box. 

But  in  spite  of  tliis  repulse,  the  spell  was  still  upon  him ; 
an  1  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Princess  through  all  the 
vaiious  scenes  with  a  persistent,  wistful  atteutiup  that  called 
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otct,  she  left  the  place,  bi  Uling  Count  Otto  good-by.  Her 
father  knew  of  her  resolution,  and  approved  of  it. 

She  was  scarcely  out  of  the  town  when  Count  Otto  went 
down  to  the  manager  of  the  theatre. 

« What  have  you  done  with  the  scenery  and  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the /erne .»  ”  he  asked. 

“Nothing  as  yet,  Herr  Graf,  for  the  theatre  remains 
closed  for  a  fortnight.  But  I  must  see  about  getting  the 
(cenerv  1  hod  from  Vienna  sent  back  there.” 

“Herr  Director,”  said  the  Count,  “let  the  scenery 
remain,  an<l  I  w  ill  buy  from  you,  at  your  own  price,  the 
theatre  and  every  thing  it  contains.  The  ground  it  stands 
on,  as  you  know,  is  mine ;  and  I  want  to  have  a  theatre 
attached  to  the  Schloss.  I  will  pay  you  for  the  building 
and  what  is  inside  it,  and  I  will  present  you  with  a  new 
(ite  for  a  theatre  down  close  by  the  river,  and  not  far  from 
the  Sudthaus.  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  ” 

The  manager  was  too  overwhelmed  to  reply  just  at  once. 
It  struck  him  first  that  the  Count  must  be  mad,  and  then 
that  he  must  be  joking.  However,  in  the  end  he  saw  there 
was  no  joke  in  the  matter,  and  he  set  about  making  his 
calculations. 

When  the  towns-people  heard  that  Count  Engelhardt 
Iiad  bought  the  Stadt-theatre,  they  too  thought  he  was  mad ; 
f)r  it  was  clear  that  he  diil  not  mean  to  have  any  perform¬ 
ances  in  it  He  allowed  all  the  actors  and  actresses  to 
make  fresh  engagements  with  the  manager  for  the  new 
theatre  that  was  to  be  built,  and  he  gave  compensations  to 
each  and  all  for  loss  of  time. 

“To  think,”  they  said,  “that  the  young  Count  should 
have  lived  quietly  and  become  rich  only  to  throw  away  his 
money  like  this  I  Tlie  old  Count  his  father  knew  how  to 
spend  monev  and  get  value  for  it.  He  had  rare  sparkling 
wines  from  Erance  and  Hungary;  he  had  plenty  of  friends 
to  see  him ;  he  gave  presents  to  ladies  at  tlie  grand-duke’s 
court;  he  drank,  and  gambled,  and  went  to  the  devil  mer¬ 
rily.  But  this  young  Count,  albeit  a  handsomer  man,  and 
a  more  pleasant-spoken  gentleman,  must  needs  sit  at  home 
with  his  books,  and  save  up  money,  and  then  all  at  once 
throw  it  away  on  a  project,  the  like  of  which  was  never 
heard  of.” 

Count  Otto  speedily  set  about  ta^ng  possession  of  his 
new  property.  He  ran  a  wall  round  the  theatre,  cutting  it 
off  from  the  town,  and  enclosing  it  in  his  own  ground. 
The  bit  of  meadow  was  also  enclosed,  and  planted  with 
shrubs.  He  did  not  wait  to  see  these  works  finished ;  for 
so  soon  as  they  were  begun,  he  set  out  from  the  place,  and 
Stauffenheim  saw  him  no  more  for  nearly  a  year. 

Meanwhile  it  became  known  that  the  Rose-world  of 
the  /eerie  still  remained  in  the  theatre,  exactly  as  it  had 
been  during  the  perlbrmance  of  the  piece.  The  Count 
hod  engaged  the  services  of  one  or  two  of  the  assistants  of 
the  theatre,  and  their  duty  it  was  to  see  that  this  scenery 
was  kept  clean  and  bright.  During  his  absence  it  was 
kept  carefully  covered  over  while  the  interior  of  the  theatre 
was  bein^  newly  decorated. 

As  for  himself,  he  followed  Henrietta  Rhense  from  place 
to  place,  as  the  various  exigencies  of  her  profession  com¬ 
pelled  her  to  travel.  Yet  neither  she  nor  her  father  knew 
that  he  did  so  —  a  slight  disguise  and  a  little  precaution 
kept  him  easily  concealed  from  both.  He  thus  constituted 
himself  an  invisible  guard  over  her  safety,  while  enjoying 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  her  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his 
wife.  He  had  prevailed  on  her  to  write  to  him ;  and  her 
few  letters  were  forwarded  to  him,  while  his  replies  were 
sent  back  to  Staufienheim,  to  be  again  poste<l  from  there. 
Her  letters  were  frank  and  simple  in  the  extreme ;  but 
they  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  understood  compact 
th^  had  been  made  between  them.  Although  be  would 
ftin  have  learned  that  she  too  looked  forward  to  the  happy 
•dose  of  his  period  of  probation,  he  could  not  but  admire 
the  delicacy  which  prompted  this  reserve.  For  her  silence 
intimated  to  him  that  he  was  free  from  any  promise  —  that 
could  not  accept  his  offer  even  in  the  light  of  a  possi- 
bi'ity  until  this  trial  had  been  made.  So  he  followed  her 
noout,  and  seci'etly  listened  to  her  sweet  voice,  and  secretly 
nw  from  a  distance  the  sweet  face  that  he  hoped  might 


lighte  i  up  in  the  future  the  solitary  rooms  of  the  Schloss 
Weissbacm. 

He  knew  very  well  that  he  was  breaking  his  part  of  the 
compact  in  thus  seeing  her.  It  was  understood  that  her 
absence  was  to  be  a  tot  of  his  constancy  and  of  the  reality 
of  his  affection,  whereas  she  was  never  really  absent  from 
him  for  twenty-four  hours  together.  However,  he  recon¬ 
ciled  his  conscience  to  the  deception  by  saying  to  himself 
that,  as  he  knew  the  depth  and  stability  of  his  affection,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  persuade  her,  and  that  his  present 
enjoyment  could  not  interfere  with  the  final  result. 

At  last  the  Wanderjahr  was  over ;  and  Henrietta  Rhense 
and  her  father  were  in  Prague.  Nothing  had  been  said  as 
to  how  she  and  her  lover  Mere  to  meet ;  and  doubtless  she 
expected  a  letter  from  him,  containing  some  intelligence  of 
his  coming.  But  instead  of  a  letter,  he  presented  himself, 
on  this  wise :  He  knew  well  that  every  forenoon  she  and 
her  father  were  accustomed  to  cross  the  Moldau,  and  go 
for  a  walk  past  the  Hradschin  towards  the  park  of  the 
Belvedere  Garilens.  He  knew  perfectly  the  ro^  they  took ; 
he  knew  the  clump  of  trees  under  which  they  sat  down  in 
front  of  the  Restaura'ion,  while  the  waiter  brought  them 
some  coffee,  and  old  Herr  Rhense  read  the  newspapers, 
and  Henrietta  took  out  her  knitting.  They  were  sitting 
there  on  this  morning,  when  the  young  Count  went  up  to 
them.  Henrietta  raised  her  eyes,  and  there  was  a  strange 
glamour  of  jo^  fell  over  her  face,  although  she  looked  pale 
and  a  little  frightened. 

“  I  have  come  to  claim  your  promise,”  he  said ;  and  he 
held  out  his  hand. 

She  gave  him  her  small  hand  in  his ;  and  there,  not  heed¬ 
ing  whether  the  people  in  the  distance  of  the  park  could 
see  them  or  not,  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  trembling  lips. 
That  was  how  Count  Engelhardt  won  his  wife ;  and  he 
carried  her  home  to  Schloss  Weissbach,  and  the  small,  dark- 
haired  girl  became  the  mistress  of  the  place. 

Perhaps  the  young  Count  was  mad  after  all ;  or  perhaps 
his  correspondence  with  all  these  poets  and  playwrights  had 
partly  turned  his  brain ;  for  the  must  curious  p>art  of  the 
story  is  to  be  told.  He  took  her  down  to  this  theatre  at  the 
end  of  the  grounds ;  and  very  much  surprised  was  she  to 
find  that  the  Rose-world  in  which  he  had  seen  his  first  love 
was  there  unaltered,  in  all  its  glory  of  pink  color  and  light. 
And  she  was  as  mad  as  he ;  for  to  please  him,  and  to  recall 
the  time  when  be  had  first  seen  her,  she  used  to  dress  up  as 
the  Princess,  and  appt^ar  wandering  about  in  the  arbors 
of  flowers.  How  beautiful  she  looked,  with  her  black  hair 
and  her  pretty  figure  defined  clearly  against  the  pale  pink 
background  t  And  when,  after  wandering  there,  she  came 
to  see  her  husband  in  the  front  part  of  the  theatre,  she 
sometimes  found  that  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  It  was 
a  great  piece  of  folly,  perhaps,  but  they  were  only  two  big 
children,  these  two,  who  had  been  nursed  on  poetry  and 
romance;  and  these  reminiscences  of  the  old  time  served 
only  to  keep  their  first  love  warm,  and  so  they  were  very 
happy. 

It  was  another  sphere  of  existence  to  them,  into  which 
they  were  never  tired  of  escaping.  On  all  special  days, 
such  as  anniversaries  of  their  wedding-day,  or  of  the  day  on 
which  they  first  met,  and  so  forth,  the  Count  had  the  Rose- 
world  lit  up;  and  his  young  wile,  beautiful  as  ever,  became 
again  the  Princess,  and  charmed  the  eyes  of  her  lover. 
These  two  people  lived  a  dream-life  in  the  Schloss  Weiss¬ 
bach  :  they  were  so  fond  of  each  other,  that  they  cared  for 
little  company ;  and  when  there  were  strangers  living  in  the 
Schloss,  the  theatre  was  never  opened. 

“  But  this  is  not  so  very  long  ago,”  you  say  to  your  in¬ 
formant.  “  Men  are  alive  who  knew  Mendelssohn.  Are 
the  Count  and  his  wife  both  dead  V  ” 

Then  they  tell  you  tliat,  about  three  years  after  their 
marriage,  a  great  fever  brok/^  out  in  the  district.  There 
was  no  room  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  people  for  the  proper 
tending  of  the  sick.  The  Count  and  his  lady,  among  otner 
rich  people,  bestirred  themselves  in  the  matter,  and  tried  to 
secure  better  accommodation  for  the  sick.  The  theatre  was 
changed  into  a  small  hospital :  and  both  the  Count  and  his 
wife  were  assiduous  in  tending  the  unfortunates  committed 
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to  their  care.  The  epidemic  was  gradually  disappearing, 
when  both  of  these  good  people  were  attacked  at  once. 
They  died  within  eight  hours  of  e.och  other ;  and  Count 
Engelhardt  and  Henrietta  Rhense  are  buried  in  the  same 
grave. 


WHAT  I  Dm  WITH  A  SHILLING. 

BT  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

OsE  fogg}’  evening  at  the  commencement  of  November, 
1871,  I  was  returning  hurriedly  home,  when,  passing  a 
flaring  gin-shop,  I  noticed  coming  out  of  it  a  laboring  man 
and  woman.  From  the  few  words  of  conversation  I  heard 
passing  iKitwecn  them,  it  appeared  that  the  man,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  wages,  instead  of  going  directlj^  homewanis, 
had  entered  a  public  house,  and  his  wife,  having  found  him 
in  it,  was  scolding  him  severely  for  wasting  his  money  in 
so  useless  a  manner.  The  husband,  who  appeared  half¬ 
drunk,  endeavored  to  e.xculpate  himself  to  his  better-half. 
The  last  wonls  I  heard  him  utter  before  he  and  his  wife 
were  lost  in  the  fog  were,  “  Well,  come  now,  I’ve  only  spent 
a  shilling,  so  it’s  not  much  loss  —  what  can  a  fellow  do  with 
a  shilling  ?  ” 

Possildy  from  the  halMrunken,  mock-dignified  tone  he 
made  use  of  when  he  uttered  the  words,  “^Vhat  can  a 
fellow  do  with  a  shilling  ?  ”  they  remained  persistently  on 
my  mind  during  the  evening,  and  when  I  awoke  the  next 
morning  they  were  still  fresh  in  my  memory.  On  taking 
my  seat  at  the  breakfast-table  the  wonls  again  occurred  to 
me,  and  on  putting  the  question  to  myself,  I  replied  —  “  I’ll 
try.” 

I  opened  the  teacaddy,  and  from  it  took,  perhaps,  half  an 
ounce  of  tea,  which  I  placed  in  the  teapot,  and,  having 
poured  on  the  boiling  water,  left  it  to  draw,  turning  over 
the  while  in  my  mind  the  history  and  adventures  of  the 
half-ounce  of  tea,  from  its  first  starting  into  life  on  the  plan¬ 
tations  of  Assam  till  it  came  into  my  possession,  and  the 
cost  it  had  incurred. 

I  began  by  watching  an  imagintiry  coolie  plucking  the 
leaf  in  a  tea-gartlen  some  twenty  miles  from  Gowhatty,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  It  occupied  the  coolie  but  a  few 
moments,  and  he  placed  it  in  a  basket  with  some  other 
leaves  he  had  collected.  When  the  basket  was  filled  it  was 
taken  by  another  coolie  to  the  tea-house,  where  each 
separate  petal  was  rolled  up  between  the  fingers  of  an 
Assamese  woman,  and  then  placed  on  an  iron  drying-stove. 
'There  it  wiis  kept  till  the  drjung  process  was  over,  and 
then  it  was  put  into  a  bag,  carried  to  the  elephant-cart,  and 
taken  to  Gowhatty.  'There  had  been  some  heavy  rain,  and 
the  journey  occupied  two  days.  My  half-ounce  of  tea  was 
then  carried  to  the  packing-house,  where  some  Assamese 
carpenters  had  prepared  a  chest  lined  with  lead  for  it,  and 
some  eighty  pounds  more  of  the  same  quality,  and  all  was 
then  caretully  soldered  down,  so  that  its  flavor  and  fira- 
grance  might  not  be  lost  during  its  journey  to  England. 

The  tea  being  packed,  some  other  coolies  took  it  to  the 
riveMide  to  await  the  steamer  which  was  to  carry  it  down  the 
Bramapootra  to  Calcutta,  where  at  length  it  arrived  safely, 
having  suffered  no  damage  on  the  way. 

At  Calcutta  the  chest  containing  my  tea  was  taken  on 
shore,  and  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  merchant,  and  after 
having  passed  through  different  formalities  and  been 
handled  by  many  men,  it  wiis  placed  on  board  a  ship  bound 
to  England  via  Suez  Canal.  On  landing  in  England  other 
men  were  employed  to  unship  the  chest,  and  it  was  lodged 
in  the  dock  warehouses.  Afterwards  it  was  sold  at  a  public 
auction  by  a  tea  broker  to  a  wholesale  grocer,  who,  having 
employed  one  of  his  clerks  to  pay  the  duty  at  tlie  custom¬ 
house,  sold  it  to  a  retail  tradesman,  who  in  his  turn  sold  it 
to  my  servant  And  thus  my  halikiuRce  of  tea  h.ad  assisted 
in  procuring  the  means  of  existence  and  superfluities  of 
life  to  the  coolies  and  tea-packers  in  Assam,  the  sailors  on 
the  steamer  on  the  Bramapootra,  the  different  agencies 
and  porters  at  Calcutta,  the  wages  of  the  seamen  on  the 
•hip  which  brought  it  to  England,  the  prof. 'a  of  the  tea 
.brokers,  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  in  London,  besides 
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many  other  individuals,  and  was  at  length  placed  in  my  tea. 
pot  at  the  small  cost  to  me  of  one  penny,  the  tea  h.ivio.j 
been  piirch.ascd  of  the  grocer  at  three  shillings  a  pound.  * 

As  I  considered  the  tea  to  be  now  fully  drawn,  I  proceed¬ 
ed  to  jmt  the  sug.ar  in  the  cup.  How  much  sugar  shall  I 
use  ?  As  I  have  a  sweet  tootn  in  my  head,  s.ay  au  ounce 
and  a  half  for  ^  breakfast.  Tliis  suga’*  was  grown  in  iLe 
AVest  Indies.  'Hie  cane  was  afterwards  cut  down,  j)laied 
between  rollers,  the  juice  extracted  from  it  and  evaporated 
in  boilers,  and  the  evaporation  being  completed,  the  suiraf 
deposited  was  placed  in  hogsheads  and  sent  to  Kingstown. 
A  number  of  persons  were  there  employed  to  jilace  it  in  the 
hold  of  the  snip,  and  the  insurance  was  paid  ujxm  it.  It 
was  then  landed  in  London  and  sent  to  the  docks,  many 
hands  and  much  machinery  being  employc<l  in  doiu"  so. 
From  the  docks  it  was  taken  to  the  sugar  refiners,  wheie  it 
was  made  into  loaf  sugar,  and  afterwards  sold  to  the  retail 
tradesman,  who,  having  cut  it  up  into  small  jdeecs,  it  was 
bought  by  my  servant,  and  placed  on  my  brcaklas;-tahle 
ready  for  use.  'The  sugar  for  my  breakfast  had  contributed 
to  pay  the  wages  of  the  black  workmen  in  Jamaica  and  the 
profits  of  the  idanter,  the  loss  by  wear  of  his  machinery,  and 
the  wages  of  tiie  men  who  placed  it  on  board  the  vessel.  'ITien 
there  were  the  wages  of  the  sailors  on  its  journey  home,  the 
wages  of  the  dock-lalxirers,  the  profits  of  the  sugar-refmer, 
the  profits  of  the  retail  grocer  wuo  sold  it  to  me,  and  many 
other  agencies,  till  at  length  it  was  placed  on  my  breakiast- 
table  at  a  cost  ot  something  less  than  a  halfpenny,  the  re¬ 
tail  price  being  sixpence  a  pound. 

The  milk  is  easily  accounted  for.  AVhatever  the  farmer’s 
cost  or  trouble  might  have  been,  the  milkmaid  or  hoy  or 
man  who  milked  the  cows  at  midnight  or  before  daylight  in 
the  morning  so  that  it  might  be  ready  for  my  breakfast,  and 
the  man  who  brought  it  to  my  house  in  the  morning,  cer¬ 
tainly  all  did  a  vast  amount  of  work  for  the  small  cost  of 
one  halfjicnny.  But,  after  all,  it  sunk  into  insiguificame 
when  compared  with  the  wonders  done  by  the  pennies  in¬ 
vested  in  the  tea  and  sugar. 

And  now  what  else  have  I  to  account  for  in  the  cxjiendi- 
ture  of  my  shilling  ?  'There  are  two  hot  rolls  on  the  table. 
I  am  somewhat  undecided  whether  the  flour  they  were 
made  from  was  grown  in  England  or  the  AVestern  States  of 
America,  or  whether  it  came  from  Odessa  or  some  port  in 
the  Baltic.  Let  us  say  Odessa,  as  that  will  form  about  an 
average  distance.  The  corn  must  have  been  grown  in  the 
Russian  empire,  and  sent  from  Odessa  to  England  by  steam¬ 
er,  where  it  passed  through  different  formalities,  and  many 
merchants’  and  tradesmen’s  hands,  till  the  flour  reached 
my  baker.  During  the  night  his  journeymen  were  employed 
in  preparing  the  dough,  so  that  the  rolls  might  be  taken 
from  the  oven  and  placed  hot  ujxm  my  table  for  breakfast 
'The  flour  which  com]x>sed  them  had  thus  in  its  due  propor¬ 
tion  given  employment  to  the  farmer  and  his  laborers  in 
Russia,  the  merchants  and  their  various  staff's  ot  oUicials 
and  porters  in  Odessa,  contributed  to  the  shipowner’s  pro¬ 
fits,  the  wages  of  the  crew  and  many  other  persons  in  Lng- 
land,  including  the  baker  and  his  men,  till  at  last  it  was 
placed  on  my  table  in  the  shape  of  two  nice  hot  rolls  for  tlie 
sum  of  twopence. 

And  now  I  have  to  account  for  two  pats  of  Brittany  butter. 
I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  the  diff  erent  processes  they 

Massed  through  from  the  time  the  cows  were  milked  in 
'ranee  till  the  pats  of  butter  were  placed  on  my  breakfastr 
table.  'Tlie  cost,  perhaps,  of  the  two  pats  of  butter  would  be 
only  twopence,  and  yet  the  labor  and  intelligence  of  many 
scores  ot  individuals  had  been  brought  into  action  to  pro¬ 
cure  it,  each  in  his  turn  receiving  some  be-nelit  tiom  the 
small  sum  my  servant  had  invested  for  me  in  that  delicacy. 

AVhat  else  have  I  for  my  breakfast?  Tliere  is  a  box  of 
remarkably  fine  sardines  open  on  the  table,  and  a  dish  with 
a  cover  over  it,  from  whiem  escapes  a  certain  odor,  telling 
in  the  clearest  manner  that  a  Yarmouth  bloater  ready  cooked 
is  concealed  there  from  my  sight.  I  did  not  want  more  than 
one  of  the  delicacies,  but,  as  I  had  yet  a  considerable  b»l- 
ance  of  iny  sliilling  to  invest,  I  took  from  the  tin  box  a  very 
fine  sardine.  'The  fish  had  been  caught  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  then  taken  on  shore,  prepared  in  oil,  and  placed  in  * 
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.^ly.made  tin  box,  which  was  filled  up  with  oil,  and  the 
liil  wlJereJ  down.  It  was  then  sold  to  a  merchant,  who 
fXporteJ  it  to  London,  where  aftain  it  passed  through  many 
^  ***  being  placed  on  tlie  plate  betbre  me ; 
wliile  I,  li^**  **  beneficent  genius,  had  called  into  play  no 
end  of  industries  and  trades  for  the  small  charge  of  one 
half-penny;  lor  on  counting  the  contents  of  the  box,  for 
,liiXlhad  paid  one  shilling,  I  Ibund  in  it  twenty-four  tislu 
I  have  now  the  herring  to  account  for.  To  desx-ribe  the 
various  processes  it  had  gone  through  since  the  fisherman 
had  extracted  it  from  his  net  till  it  was  cooked  and  placed 
on  my  table  would  occupy  too  much  space.  Suffice  it  to 
jay,  il’the  herring  had  not  called  into  action  so  many  agen¬ 
cies  as  the  sardine,  benefits  had  accrued  from  it  to  many 
persons  —  so  many,  in  fact,  as  almost  to  make  me  believe 
that  in  eating  my  breakfast,  surrounded  by  every  comfort, 
and  thus  Judiciously  investing  my  shilling,  1  was  playing 
the  part  of  an  amiable  and  benevolent  ffiiilanthropist,  well 
deserving  the  grat  itude  of  my  species.  TTie  idea  how  much 
humanity  was  indebted  to  me  tor  my  philanthropy  occupied 
my  thoughts  during  the  whole  of  my  breakiast,  and  when  I 
ruse  fi-oui  the  table,  and  seated  myself  in  an  easy-chair  by 
the  fire  to  enjoy  my  newspajier,  I  did  so  with  that  calm, 
placid  feeling  which  we  all  exucrience  after  having  done  in 
secret  a  meritorious  action,  liut  a  few  m  iments  afterwards 
1  had  reason  to  believe  that  I  had  vastly  underrated  my 
benevolent  and  wonder-working  powers.  In 'fact,  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  another  penny  of  my  shilling  had  produced 
marvels  a  thousand  times  greater  than  all  uie  other  sums  1 
had  mentioned  put  together. 

1  had  taken  from  my  table  my  newspaper — the  Daily 
Sees.  Thi-ough  its  means  I  had  obtained  copies  of  the  tel- 
e.nraphic  despatches  which  arrived  in  the  course  of  the 
nyhu  They  told  me  that  tlie  assassins  of  Generals  Thomas 
and  Lccomte  had  been  condemned  to  the  death  which,  in 
my  opiniou,  they  so  well  deserved,  and  that  several  others 
had  been  pardoned ;  also  another  telegrajihic  despatch  from 
Lyons  telling  me  the  somewhat  uninteresting  tact  that  the 
Count  de  Chamburd  denies  the  rumor  of  his  intention  to 
abdicate.  Several  other  despatches  from  Paris  I  also  re¬ 
ceive,  uninteresting  to  myself,  and  possibly  so  to  the  reader. 
From  Berlin  I  receive  a  telegraphic  despatch  of  the  night 
before,  inibrming  me,  among  other  matters,  that  the  Impe¬ 
rial  chancellor  was  about  to  lay  a  final  coinage  law  before 
the  government  during  next  session.  From  Ihome  also  I  re¬ 
ceive  telegraphic  despatches  without  any  thing  particularly 
interesting  in  them.  I  have  several  also  from  Madrid  which 
arrived  the  previous  night,  the  must  interesting  among  them 
Dutilying  a  proposal  for  the  sale  of  Cuba.  And  then  comes 
anotner  despatch  from  Cublentz,  informing  me  that  last 
night  3  powder  magazine  had  been  blown  up,  by  which  two 
or  three  persons  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.  From 
Washington  also  I  had  a  copy  of  a  telegraphic  despatch 
tellin"  me  the  cotton  crops  were  looking  better,  and  also 
detailing  the  state  of  the  New- York  money-market.  Then 
follow  several  admirably-written  notices  and  reviews  of  dill’er- 
ent  books,  both  American  and  English ;  letters  trum  corres¬ 
pondents,  more  or  less  interesting ;  and  several  cleverly- 
written  leading  articles.  Tlie  Court  Circular,  among  other 
nutters,  gives  me  inturmation  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod  preached  yesterday  before  her  Majesty  at  Balmo- 
raL  Then  I  have  ail  Saturday’s  police  and  law  news,  and 
.  as  much  other  well-written  literary  matter  as  would  suffice 
(in  (jnantity)  to  fill  a  three-volume  novel.  And  all  this 

Cured  by  tht  very  judicious  investment  of  another  penny 
my  shilling. 

Among  other  matters  in  the  newspaper  was  the  judgment 
u  a  lawsuit  in  which  a  favorite  niece  of  mine,  rcshling  in 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  was  interested.  I  immediately 
folded  up  tlie  paper,  and,  having  directed  it  to  her,  I  invest- 
another  penny  of  my  shilling  in  a  postage-stamp,  and 
forwwded  the  paper  to  the  post-office,  from  whence, 
j  divers  agencies,  it  will  be  carried  fifteen  thousand 
“lit*,  and  at  length  be  placed  safely  in  my  niece’s  hands. 
W  me  see  now  how  my  account  sttinds ;  —  Tea,  1  d.;  milk, 
id.;  sugar,  ^d.;  sardine,  ^  d.;  bloater,  1  d.;  bread,  'id.; 
1  mtter,  2  d. ;  paper,  1  d. ;  postage,  1  d. ;  total,  9  j  d. 


'Tlie  reader  will  perceive  that  I  had  still  a  balance  of  2  }  d. 
in  my  favor.  AVhat  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  Shall  I  give  it 
in  charity,  or  save  it,  or  put  it  to  the  cost  of  my  next 
breakfast  ?  At  first  I  liked  the  idea  of  the  charity  invest¬ 
ment  ;  but  then  I  remembered  the  persuus  to  whom  I  might 
give  it  would  be  regular  whining  street  mendicants,  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  tliousaud  of  whom  are  im¬ 
posters,  and  thus  my  alms  might  do  mure  harm  than  good. 
The  idea  of  carrying  it  over  to  the  account  of  my  next 
morning’s  breakfast  rather  pleased  me  at  first,  from  an  eco¬ 
nomical  point  of  view.  If  I  adopted  the  same  course  five 
mornings  consecutively,  on  the  sixth  I  might  obtain  my 
breakfast  gratuitously.  Still,  I  did  not  feel  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement.  It  was  selfish  to  throw  over  the  charity 
portion  of  the  question  in  so  unceremonious  a  manner,  even 
though  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  penny 
almsgiving  was  a  very  injudicious  application  of  “that  most 
excellent  gift.”  And  then  the  idea  struck  me  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  put  the  2^d.  to  such  a  profitable 
use  as  should  not  only  pay  me  a  gi'eat  deal  more  than  the 
value  of  one  breakfast,  but  return  me  sufficient  surplus  to 
allow  me  to  give  a  sovereign  to  the  funds  of  tlie  Scottish 
Hospital  in  London,  where  I  knew  it  would  be  judiciously 
distributed.  1  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  I  invested 
another  halfpenny  of  my  shilling  in  a  postal  card,  and  sent 
by  it  a  message  to  the  editor  of  Good  Wonts,  who,  as  the 
Daily  News  informed  me,  was  then  at  Balmoral,  asking  if 
he  would  allow  the  narrative  of  “  What  I  Did  with  a  Sliil- 
ing  ”  to  appear  in  tlie  columns  of  Good  Words.  Having, 
by  return  of  post,  received  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  I  sent 
my  servant  with  the  2d.  balance  still  remaining  in  my  hand 
to  a  stationer’s,  telling  her  to  bring  me  back  as  many  sheets 
of  foolscap  paper  as  she  could  get  for  the  money.  She  re¬ 
turned  with  tliree,  and  I  then  occupied  the  next  two  hours 
in  writing  out  clearly  fur  the  press  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  invested  my  shilling. 

I  now  took  ^e  article  to  Good  Words  office,  and  shall 
receive  for  it  as  much  as  will,  in  all  probability,  supply  me 
fur  a  hundred  d.iys  with  sufficient  funds  for  similar  break¬ 
fasts  to  the  one  I  have  partaken  of  this  morning,  one  hun¬ 
dred  copies  of  the  Daily  News,  giving  me  every  morning  the 
latest  intelligence,  including,  when  the  house  sits,  volumi¬ 
nous  parliamentary  reports,  collected  by  gentlemen  of  high 
education,  brought  to  the  printing-office  perhaps  at  1  a.m. 
after  each  debate  had  taken  place,  tlien  set  up  in  type, 
printed,  and  placed  on  my  breakfast-table,  still  damp  fi'um 
the  press.  After  having  read  each  paper  I  shall  forward  it 
to  my  niece  in  Sydney,  a  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles, 
making  a  continuous  distance  for  the  whole  hundred  papers 
carried  of  nut  less  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
miles,  or  in  other  words  more  than  fifty  times  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  world,  while  the  surplus  expended  in  paper,  and 
omitting  the  sardine  at  breakfast,  will  afford  me  a  balance 
over  equal  to  the  sum  I  propose  sending  to  the  Scottish 
HospitM. 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  tell  me  candidly  if  tnith  is  not 
stranger  than  fiction  V  If  you  do  not  agree  with  me,  then 
tell  me  any  fairy  tale  you  ever  read  which  contained  any 
thing  mure  wonderful  than  “  What  I  Did  with  a  Shilling.” 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL  AND  THE  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS. 

BT  AN  OLD  BOT. 

Mr  goilson,  Octavius  Tomkins,  has  life  made  far  too  easy 
for  him,  like  the  rest  of  the  young  people  of  the  present 
day.  It’s  a  lounging,  comfort-loving  age,  and  the  buys  and 
girls  have  the  best  of  it,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends. 
Octavius,  for  example,  toils  not;  neither  does  he  spin ;  and 
yet  he  has  had  as  many  social  indulgences  this  Cuistmas 
as  if  he  did  both  —  nay,  far  more  than  his  father,  who, 
poor  man,  with  his  large  family,  finds  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  stick  closely  to  work,  and  to  deny  himself  many  a  bit  of 
leasure  he  would  like.  The  theatres  that  boy  Octavius 
as  visited  since  he’s  been  home  fur  the  vacation;  the 
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“  hops  ”  —  as  he  will  call  evening  parties  —  he  has  been 
asketl  to ;  and  the  other  and  less  recognized  public  amuse¬ 
ments,  of  which  he  knows  far  too  much  to  have  picked  it 
up  by  hcresay  —  all  convinced  mo  that  some  slight  mental 
alterative  would  do  him  good.  Accordingly,  when  he 
called  on  me  as  usual  to  otfer  his  Christmas  greetings,  I 
presented  him  with  a  ticket  for  a  course  of  scientific  lec¬ 
tures  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  in  place  of  another  Christ- 
mas-liox.  Master  Octy’s  face  fell,  I  promise  you,  when  I 
gave  him  the  ticket,  with  a  few  wonls  of  admonition  which 
I  bad  taken  the  trouble  to  commit  to  memory  ;  but  he’s  too 
uiuch  the  man  of  the  world  to  show  disappointment  much, 
and  he  jtocketed  the  ticket,  and  what  he  evidently  regarded 
as  the  alfront,  with  a  tolerably  good  grace.  I  needn’t  say 
I  hope  that  I’d  neither  intention  nor  hope  of  making  Octa¬ 
vius  a  lover  of  science ;  and  that  it  was  with  the  notion  of 
giving  him  —  in  the  midst  of  his  surfeit  of  “  pleasure  ”  — 
a  dose  of  something  he  couldn’t  like  that  I  prescribed  the 
Royal  Institution.  I  remembered  how  uncomfortable  I’d 
been  made  when  a  boy  by  “  instructive  ”  lectures,  and  how 
I  hated  them ;  and  I  determined  to  accompany  mv  godson 
to  Albemarle  Street  and  to  note  for  myself  how  he  stood 
the  boredom  which  I  made  certain  was  in  store  for  him. 

Now  that  it’s  over,  and  the  first  shock  of  surprise  has 
subsided,  I  am  able  to  form  a  calm  judgment,  and  confess 
that  Prof.  Tyndill  has  given  me  some  new  lights,  and 
tliat  the  Royal  Institution  at  Christmas  time  is  a  different 
place  from  what  I  had  exiiectcd.  I’d  never  visited  it 
before ;  and  the  unbroken  blankness  of  its  exterior,  and  a 
sort  of  general  promise  of  dreariness  within,  put  me  in 
capital  spirits  when  I  drove  up  Albemarle  Street  yesterday 
in  tlie  drizzling  min  with  Octavius.  Now,  I  said  to  myself, 
for  something  solid  for  my  young  gentleman.  Now  for 
settling  privately  on  a  few  catch  questions  to  see  if  he  has 
been  listening.  Now  to  see  if  the  selWndulgence  and  the 
love  of  pleasure  he’s  been  encouraged  in  won’t,  make  him 
kick  against  “  useful  information.”  I  quite  chuckled  when 
we  reached  the  theatre  and  took  our  seats;  for  the  front 
rows  were  filled  with  young  people,  and  tliere  were  the 
familiar  objects  of  torture,  —  scientific  instruments  and  dia¬ 
grams,  —  only  more  e'aborate  than  in  my  day,  in  the  centre 
of  the  house.  It  was  agreeable,  too,  to  hear  that  there 
were  several  of  Octavius’s  schoolfellows  and  friends  pres¬ 
ent,  though  puzzling  to  find  them  in  such  good  spirits. 

“  Wait,  my  dear  young  friends,”  I  remarked  mentally ; 
“  only  wait,  and  if  you  don’t  find  a  genuine  professor  — 
not  a  legerdemain  professor,  but  a  re^  man  of  science  — 
and  the  Royal  Institution  a  little  too  much  for  your  high 
spirits,  why  I’m  content  to  write  myself  down  ‘  no  prophet’ 
forever  more.” 

My  grievance  against  Dr.  Tyndall  is  that  he  made  the 
boys  right  and  me  Mrrong.  He  amused  and  interested  them 
to  such  an  extent,  that  I  shall  have  to  look  out  afresh  for 
the  alterative  —  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  wholesome  as  the 
rod  —  which  I  am  satisfied  Octavius,  and  all  bo^s  and 
girls  with  indulgent  parents,  need.  As  it  was,  I  found  1 
had  simply  provided  an  additional  pleasure  for  holidays 
which  were  too  full  of  pleasure  already',  and  that  so  far 
from  my  having  furnishe(l  Octavius  with  a  healthy  counter- 
irritant  in  something  he  did  not  like,  the  lad  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  eagerly  to  next  Saturday,  when  the  second  of  the  six 
lectures  composing  the  course  is  to  be  given.  Dr.  Tyndall, 
talking  to  boys,  is  more  like  an  older  and  better-informed 
boy  than  the  others  chatting  with  them,  tlian  I  thought  it 
possible  fur  a  professor  to  have  been ;  while  his  illustrations 
and  asides  take  his  address  comolctely  out  of  the  dull  and 
dry  category  I  had  in  my  mind,  and  put  his  young  audience 
complet^y  at  their  ease. 

IDs  course  of  lectures  for  the  Christmas  holidays  of  1871 
are  on  “  Ice,  Water,  V apor,  and  Air,”  and  that  of  yesterday 
included  a  strikingly  clear  explanation  of  clouds,  rain,  and 
rivers,  and  the  formation  of  each ;  of  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  phrases  solar  light  and  solar  heat ;  of  the  waves  of 
li^ht  and  the  waves  of  darkness  tent  forth  by  the  sun  ;  and 
of  the  properties  of  aqueous  vapor  and  the  effects  of  con¬ 
densation,  and  the  interception  of  the  ravs  of  light.  Now 
that  1  have  written  this  down,  my  original  conviction  partly 
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comes  back  to  me,  and  I  begin  to  think  the  lecture  muist 
have  been  too  instructive  to  be  any  thing  but  dull.  But 
the  remembrance  of  the  merry  laughter  and  the  hearty 
applause  arc  too  much  for  me ;  and  I  can’t  resist  the  cod'. 
elusion  that  it  was  “  pleasure  ”  from  first  to  last.  P^f 
Tyndall’s  tone,  too,  almost  flippant  at  times  I  ^Vhy,  he  lit 
a  cigar  in  one  of  his  experiments  and  positively  smoked  it 
for  a  second  or  two ;  telling  us  all  that  when  he  did  tli« 
same  thing  some  years  ago  at  Cambridge  he  astonished  Uiy 
dons  there  very  much.  “  I  don’t  suppose  any  one  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  light  a  cigar  in  the  Cambridge  Senaie-houK 
before,”  remarked  the  Professor,  “  and  the  great  people 
assembled  in  it  looked  as  if  they  thought  I  oughtn’t  to 
have  taken  the  liberty.”  This  said  while  a  cigar  is  bein-' 
lit,  and  as  a  prelude  to  its  being  put  between  tlie  prolesa^ 
rial  lips  and  puffed  at,  delighted  the  boys  and  girls.  One 
professor  outraging  the  conventional  susceptibilities  of 
other  professors,  and  telling  the  story  as  a  goo<l  joke,  is  just 
the  thing  to  hit  boy-nature,  and  if  Dr.  Tyndall  had  wanted 
volunteers  for  a  desperately  forlorn  ho|)e  yesterday,  niv 
opinion  is  he  might  have  counted  upon  half  the  lads  pre^ 
ent.  Again,  when  explaining  the  process  by  which  froet 
and  snow  had  been  produced  on  one  of  the  vessels  before 
him,  and  scraping  the  snow  from  its  sides,  the  lecturer  won 
all  hearts.  “There’s  more  snow  than  I  expected  to  find; 
enough,  you  see,  to  make  a  snowball ;  and  if  I  were  vun 
wicked,  1  could  actually  (doing  it)  make  a  snowball  out  o? 
what  is  here,  and  mlt  Mr.  Blank  (the  lecturer’s  assistant) 
with  it.”  Prof.  'Tyndall  suited  the  actiou  to  the  words, 
aud  having  compressed  the  snow  until  it  was  hard  and  com¬ 
pact,  took  elaborate  aim  at  the  gentleman  assisting  him 
(whose  back  was  turned),  and  sent  the  snowball  spinnio" 
past  him  and  within  a  foot  of  his  head.  It  may  be  im¬ 
agined  how  the  boys  roared  at  this ;  and  though  these  illus¬ 
trations  were  exceptional,  the  pleasant,  friendly,  and  famil¬ 
iar  manner  and  speech  maintained  throughout  were  equalljr 
noteworthy,  as  were  the  surprising  pains  taken  to  follow 
each  chain  of  reasoning  fainy  out.  'Tlie  boy  or  girl  who 
fails  to  master  the  principles  of  what  is  being  put  before 
him  at  the  Royal  Institution  must  be  singularly  obtuse; 
and  as  all  comers  were  provided  with  printed  notes  of  the 
lectures,  the  lessons  given  may  be  worked  out  anil  improved 
upon  at  home.  'These  notes  are,  in  fact,  a  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  sixty-eight  pages  of  closely  printed  matter  i'lus- 
trated  by  diagrams  and  woodcuts,  and  are  a  valuable  popu¬ 
lar  treatise  on  natural  science.  Among  other  things  the 
student  is  taken  to  Switzerland,  and  studies  its  glaciers. 

“  Aud  now,”  writes  Prof.  Tyndall,  after  explaining  the 
“  branches  and  medial  moraines  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  from 
the  cleft  station  ”  —  having  “  informed  our  minds  by  these  ■ 
observations,  let  our  eyes  wander  over  the  whole  glorious  Q 
scene,  the  splintered  peaks  and  the  hacked  and  jaggad 
crests,  the  fai^tretching  snow-fields,  the  smaller  glaciers 
which  nestle  on  the  heights,  the  deep  blue  heaven,  and  the 
■ailing  clouds.  Is  it  not  worth  some  labor  to  gain  command 
of  such  a  scene  7  But  the  delight  it  imparts  is  heightened 
by  the  fact  that  we  did  not  come  expressly  to  see  it ;  we 
came  to  instruct  ourselves  about  the  glacier,  and  this  high 
enjoyment  is  an  incident  of  our  labor.  You  will  find  it 
tlius  through  life ;  without  honest  labor  there  can  be  no 
deep  joy.”  Let  me  remark  that  I  freely  forgave  Dr.  Tyn¬ 
dall  before  tlie  close  of  his  lecture  for  the  disappointment 
arising  from  Uie  nature  of  the  treat  he  caused  me  to  pro¬ 
vide.  These  lectures,  “  adapted  to  a  juvenile  auditory," 
are  as  diilerent  from  any  thing  I  could  have  imanned,  or 
have  evolved  out  of  my  early  experience,  as  could  well  be 
possible.  But  the  hearty  intelligent  interest  they  inspired, 
the  obvious  enjoyment  of  the  young  people  and  of  the 
elders  in  charge  of  them,  and  the  perfect  comprehension 
manifested  by  Octavius  (he  asked  me  if  I  wouldn’t  like  to 
be  condensed  apropos  of  my  wiping  my  forehead  and  puff' 
ing  a  little  as  we  came  out  of  the  heated  gallery  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  stairs),  have  convinced  me  that  there  is  more 
in  the  new  method  than  I  thought.  At  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion,  at  all  events,  science  is  made  easy  without  being  re>' 
der^  unscientific,  and  this  by  one  of  ^e  foremost  thinke^ 
of  the  day. 


ABOUT  CATS. 
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ABOUT  CATS. 

“Died,  in  Southampton  Row,  Bloomsbury,  Mrs.  Gre;rfr,  a 
(ini^e  liwly,  between  filty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  remarka- 
ble'tbr  her  benevolence  to  cats,  no  fewer  than  eighty  being 
■itertained  under  her  hospitable  roof  at  the  same  time. 

. . .  Her  maids  being  fretiucntly  tired  of  their  attendance 
00  each  a  numerous  household,  she  was  reduced  at  last  to 
tike  »  black  woman  to  attend  upon  and  feed  them.”  She 
left  this  sable  attendant  an  annuity,  conditional  on  the  due 
uert  and  sustenance  of  the  cats. 

5j«  said  Sylvanus  Urban,  eighty  years  ago.  And  there 
hove  been  other  cases  nearly  similar :  such  as  that  of  a 
(jentle.nan  at  Hackney,  who  earned  for  himself  the  soubri- 
(Mt  of  Cat  Norris,  on  account  of  the  numerous  cats  which 
he  cherished.  Grimalkin  once  now  and  then  attracts  a 
wort  of  popular  attention ;  and  it  is  perhaps  right  that  it 
iould  be  so,  for  he  api)ear8  to  have  had  a  good  many  hard 
nib*  to  bear.  If  Cattle  Shows,  Horse  Shows,  Pigeon  Shows, 
Poultry  Shows,  Bir«l  Shows,  and  Uog  Shows, —  even  Baby 
Shows  anil  Barmaid  Shows, —  why  not  Cat  Shows?  If 

21e  persist  in  doubting  whether  there  has  ever  been 
a  being  as  a  tortoiseshell  tomeat,  why  should  not 
others  try  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative  ?  If 
Persian  cats  are  shorter  in  tlie  back  and  longer  in  the  legs 
than  others,  why  should  we  not  know  it  ?  Did  a  cat  ever 
lire  twenty-six  months  without  drink  ?  and  has  a  cat  ever 
been  known  to  exceed  thirty  years  of  age  ?  and  was  there 
BOt  a  remarkable  police-court  case  lately,  touching  the 
persjnal  i  leotity  of  a  white  Persian  cat?  If  we  like  such 
luldects,  have  w  e  not  a  right  to  discuss  them  ? 

The  tortoiseshell  problem  is  one  of  the  toughest  relating 
to  cats.  Every  one  admits  that  the  combination  of  red  and 
jellow  in  tbe  male  animal,  if  observable  at  all,  is  very  rare ; 
iuid  the  rarity  gives  rise  to  a  high  commercial  value  — just 
ss  in  the  case  of  old  pictures,  old  china,  and  uniques  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  Some  breeders  have  found  that,  cross  how  they 
might,  they  can  never  produce  this  phenomenon;  if  tom, 
then  a  few  black  or  white  hairs  mixed  with  the  yellow  and 
red;  if  no  black  or  white,  then  tom’s  sister,  perhaps,  but 
not  tom.  Some  persons  have  suspected,  and  even  asserted, 
that  nitrate  of  silver  is  occasionally  used  to  sophisticate  the 
color  of  tom’s  coat  There  was  once  a  tortoiseshell  cat 
named  Dick;  but  the  animal  lost  both  name  and  fame  on 
becomi  g  the  mother  of  a  litter  of  kittens.  Ihj  Timeit 
newspai,v;i-  has  not  been  without  its  allusions  to  this  subject. 
In  one  issue  there  was  an  announcement :  “  A  handsome 
Tortoiseshell  Tom  Cat  to  be  disposed  of  on  reasonable 
terms.”  In  another:  “To  be  sold,  a  real  Tortoiseshell 
Tom  Cat,  fifteen  months  old,  and  eight  pounds’  weight ;  ” 
tad  diligent  readers  of  the  paper  could  doubtless  find  other 
ewmples.  About  sixty  years  ago  there  was  one  of  these 
rarities  sold  by  auction  in  London,  and  fetched  such  an 
enormous  price  as  to  become  quite  a  public  topic.  Mr. 
Bannister,  the  comedian,  made  ftm  about  it  in  an  entertain¬ 
ment  called  the  “  Budget,”  while  song-books  and  broadsheets 
revelled  in  the  song  of  “  ITie  Tortoiseshell  Tom  Cat,”  or 
(in  another  form),  “Tommy  Tortoiseshell.”  The  song 
i  puts  the  cat  into  a  catalogue  issued  by  Mr.  Cats-eye  of 
Cateaton  Street ;  and  brings  in  the  syllable  cat  in  plenti¬ 
ful  abundance.  Men,  as  well  as  women,  it  seems,  helped 
[  to  run  up  the  biddings  to  more  than  two  hundred  guineas :  — 

“E’en  nine  or  ten  fine  gentlemen  were  in  the  fashion  canght,  as 
well 

Ai  laditw,  in  their  biddings  for  this  pairing  piece  of  tortoise- 
ibcll !  ” 


Few  other  lines  ran  thus :  — 

“  W  Its  bcanty  and  its  quality  ’tis  tme  he  told  ns  fine  talcs  ; 

But  as  for  me  I  would  as  soon  have  bought  a  cat-o’-nine-tails. 
I  would  not  give  for  all  the  cats  in  Christendom  so  vast  a  fee 
To  larc  them  from  the  cataracts  or  Cataliiie’s  catastrophe  1 " 

Not  only  the  tortoiseshell,  but  the  yellow  and  also  the  tri- 
wlonrf,  are  subject  to  the  same  problem :  are  there  any 
•<«i»  included  in  the  number  ?  Again,  white  cats  are  reput¬ 


ed  to  be  always  deaf  and  dumb ;  but  some  possessors  assert 
that  their  proteges  are  as  wide  awake  as  any  other  cats. 
Again,  there  is  the  problem  about  tails.  We  all  hear  of 
the  flagellatory  cat-o’-nine-tails;  but  are  there  any  cats 
wholly  without  such  appendages?  'There  are,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  cats  in  the  Isle  of  Man  thus  bereft ;  and  hence  the 
saying,  that  “  Manx  cats  are  tailless ;  ”  but  w  hether  a  cat 
once  lost  her  tail  by  accident,  and  thus  established  a  new 
breed,  or  whether  (as  has  been  rumored)  crafty  and  cruel 
rogues  sometimes  curtail  poor  puss,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
high  price  for  a  so-called  Manx  cat,  are  matters  open  for 
discussion. 

According  to  Pennant,  King  Howel  laid  down  a  good 
stiff  value  for  cats  in  Wales  nine  hundred  years  ago :  “  The 
price  of  a  kitling  before  it  could  see  was  to  be  a  penny ; 
till  it  caught  a  mouse,  twopence ;  ”  provided  the  little  one 
passed  a  good  examination  by  certain  tests.  “  If  any  one 
stole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the  prince’s  granary, 
he  was  to  forfeit  a  milch  ewe,  its  fleece,  and  lamb ;  or  as 
much  wheat  as  when  poured  on  the  caL  suspended  by  its 
tail  (the  head  touching  the  floor),  would  form  a  heap  high 
enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  tail.” 

Pussy  has  unquestionably  been  a  favorite  with  many 

gsrsons.  Witness  Mrs.  Gregg  and  Cat  Norris ;  and  witness 
ichard  Robert  Jones,  an  eccentric  who  died  in  1826,  and 
who  kept  copies  of  all  the  pictures  and  all  the  verses  he 
could  meet  with  about  cats.  One  of  Gray’s  lighter  minor 
poems,  his  “  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Favorite  Cat,”  gives  a 
pleasant  picture  of  a  well-fed  and  well-treated  puss :  — 

“  Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declared ; 

The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 

The  velvet  of  her  paws. 

Her  coat  that  with  the  tortoise  vies. 

Her  ears  of  jet  and  emerald  eyes. 

She  saw  —  and  purr’d  applause. 

She  was  looking  at  her  own  reflected  image  in  a  stream ; 
she  saw  two  fish  swim  by,  and  dipped  down  her  paw  to 
catch  them;  but  over-toppled,  felt  into  the  water,  and  was 
drowned. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  persons  have  a  great  antipathy 
to  cats.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  Napoleon. 
A  story  is  told  that,  after  his  brilliant  victory  at  Wagram, 
and  while  temporarily  sojourning  at  the  humbled  Emperor 
of  Austria’s  palace  at  Schbnbrunn,  he  one  night  called  out 
hastily  in  his  bedroom  for  assistance.  An  equerry  or  aide- 
de-camp  entered,  and  found  his  potent  master  Wf-undressed, 
agitated,  perspiring,  and  dealing  intended  blows  at  some¬ 
thing  or  other.  In  truth,  a  cat  had  secreted  herself  behind 
some  tapestry  hangings  in  the  room,  and  Napoleon  was 
making  desperate  lunges  at  her  through  the  hangings, 
almost  as  much  in  terror  as  puss  herself. 

But  the  modes  of  making  use  of  a  cat  as  a  symbol,  meta¬ 
phor,  representative,  or  type,  are  much  more  varied  than 
the  actual  show  either  of  fondness  or  aversion ;  although, 
it  must  be  confessed,  puss  is  seldom  complimented  on  these 
occasions.  As  to  the  signs  of  taverns,  such  as  the  “  Salu¬ 
tation  and  Cat,”  “  Cat  and  Bagpipes,”  and  “  Cat  and  Fid¬ 
dle,”  much  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  concerning  their 
origin,  but  without  any  very  definite  result.  Some  of  the 
learned  say  that  “  Cat  and  Fiddle  ”  comes  from  “  Catan 
Fidhle  ”  —  faithful  Catherine ;  but  this  leaves  unexplained 
our  old  familiar  — 

“  Hey  diddle  diddle. 

The  cat  and  the  Addle,”  &c. 

Not  less  difficult  is  it  to  trace  the  origin  of  certain  old 
saws  and  sayings  —  such  as  this,  that  if  you  butter  a  cat’s 
feet  she  will  become  domesticated  in  your  house ;  or  this, 
that  if  a  cat  sneezes  or  cougl^  every  person  in  the 
house  will  soon  catch  cold.  Then,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  “Cat’s  cradle,”  that  wonderful  see-saw  of  thread  or 
string  in  which  children  delight,  and  which  they  often  call 
“  Scratch  cradle  ”  ?  Some  thiuk  that  it  ought  to  be 
“  Cratch  cradle,”  cratch  being  still  a  name  for  the  hay¬ 
rack  over  the  manger  in  a  stable ;  and  that  it  was  associ- 
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atc<l,  in  nie<liseval  times,  with  some  rude  semblance  to  the 
holv  manjfer;  if  so,  cats  have  evidently  nothing  to  do 
witli  the  matter.  The  old  saying  that  “cats  suck  the 
breath  of  infants,  and  so  kill  them,”  is  sometimes  attended 
with  discomfort  to  puss,  who  is  hurried  away  from  the  soft 
surroundings  of  baoy,  lest  she  should  verily  the  proverb. 
IVliy  is  a  particular  game  calle<l  cat  ?  No  one  knows.  It 
has  something  of  cricket,  something  of  trap-ball,  but  is 
neither ;  what  we  know  is,  that  the  little  bit  of  woo<l  called 
tlic  Cat  is  troublesome  to  passers-by.  The  term  Gib-cat, 
once  applied  to  tom,  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Sibert, 
familiar  fur  Gilbert,*  but  tl.is  does  not  help  us  much,  for  it 
leaves  unexplained  why  a  tomcat  should  be  called  Gilbert. 
Tlien  there  is  the  simile,  or  standard  of  comparison,  known 
as  the  Kilkenny  cats,  implying  mutual  destruction ;  the  story 
being  that  two  cats  belonging  to  that  locality  fought  so  lon^ 
and  so  fiercely  that  nothing  was  left  but  a  bit  of  one  tail. 
A  Kilkenny  man,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  saying  had  an  origin  which  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  cats.  Many  generations  ago  there  were 
two  distinct  municipal  or  cor))orate  bodies  in  that  city, 
called  resjHctively  Kilkenny  and  Irish-town ;  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  their  jurisdictions  had  never  been  markeil  out  or 
clearly  defined ;  they  were  at  litigation  on  the  subject  for 
ne.orly  three  hundred  years,  until  both  were  nearly  ruined 
by  law  expenses. 

Nobody  knows  why  a  particular  kind  of  whistle  is  named 
a  cat-call.  Addison,  in  his  humorous  and  sarcastic  essay 
on  this  subject  in  the  Spectator,  contrives  to  glide  fi*om 
cat-calls  to  cats.  “  A  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  is 
my  good  friend,  and  a  great  proficient  in  the  mathematical 
part  of  music,  concludes,  from  the  simplicity  of  its  make, 
and  the  uniformity  of  its  sound,  that  tne  cat-call  is  older 
than  any  of  the  inventions  of  Jubal.  lie  observes,  very 
well,  that  musical  instruments  took  their  first  rise  from  the 
notes  of  birds  and  other  melodious  animals.  “  And  what,” 
says  be,  “  mure  natural  than  fur  the  first  ages  of  mankind 
to  imitate  the  voice  of  a  cat,  that  lived  under  the  same 
roof  with  them  ?  ”  He  added,  that  the  cat  has  contributed 
more  to  harmony  than  any  other  animal ;  as  we  are  not 
only  bdiolden  to  her  for  this  wind  instrument,  but  for  our 
string  music  in  general.” 

Art-connoisseurs  are  acquainted  with  a  picture  by 
Breughel  called  the  “  Cats^  Concert,”  in  which  about  a 
dozen  cats  are  assembled  before  an  open  music-book ;  the 
music,  as  is  denoted  by  a  small  sketch,  is  a  song  about 
mice  and  cats ;  most  of  the  cats  are  singing,  witli  humoi^ 
ously  viiried  expressions  of  countenance ;  one  is  blowing  a 
born  or  trumpet,  one  wears  spectacles,  and  two  or  three  are 
beating  time  with  a  front  paw.  Sometliing  approaching 
to  this  was  actually  attempted  at  one  time  at  Farts ;  a  Cat 
Concert,  or  “Concert  Miaulant,"  was  got  up,  in  which 
several  cats  were  placed  in  a  row,  with  a  monkey  as  con¬ 
ductor;  when  he  beat  time  they  mewed,  tlic  drollery 
depending  chiefiy  on  tlie  different  tones  and  qualities  of  the 
cats’  voices,  mietlier  it  is  the  voice,  or  tlie  manner,  there 
is  something  that  has  tempted  the  more  spiteful  class  of 
satirists  to  liken  women  to  cats.  For  instance,  Huddeslbrd, 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  wrote  a 
“  Monody  on  the  Death  of  DieJe,  an  Academical  Cat,” 
launches  out  into  this  diatribe  against  various  kinds  of 
women :  — 


'  Calumnious  cats,  who  circnlate  /Tiux  pat. 

And  reputations  maul  with  muid’rous  claws ; 
bhrill  cats,  whom  tierce  domestic  brawls  deli^tht ; 

Cro.'4  cats,  who  nothing  wont  but  teeth  to  bite ; 

Starch  cats,  of  puritanic  aspect  sad ; 

And  learned  cats,  who  talk  their  husbands  mad ; 
Confounded  cars,  who  cough,  and  crow,  and  cry ; 

And  maudlin  cats,  who  dnnk  eternally ; 

Fastidious  cats,  who  pine  for  costly  cates ; 

And  jealous  cats,  who  catechise  their  mates ; 

Cat-prudes,  who,  when  they’re  asked  the  question,  squall, 
And  ne’er  give  answer  categorical ; 

Uncleanly  c.'ita,  who  never  pare  their  nails; 

Cat  gossips,  fnll  of  Canterbury  talcs ; 

Cat  gr.inuanies,  vexed  with  asthmas  and  catarrhs ; 

And  superstitious  cars,  who  curse  their  stars  1” 


[Febkuary  3, 

A  more  pleasant  bit  of  fun,  with  which  Thomas  ILioj 
enriched  his  “  Comic  Annual,”  is  a  letter  supposed  to  be 
written  by  one  Thomas  Frost  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society,  revealing  a  most  unexpected  value  of 
dead  cats  in  gardening.  “  I  partickly  wish  the  Satiety  to 
be  called  to  consider  the  Case  what  follows,  as  I  think 
might  be  maid  Transaxtionable  in  the  nex  Rejiorts.  Jly 
Wyf  had  a  Tomb  Cat  that  dyd.  Bein^  a  torture  Shel( 
and  a  Grate  faverit,  we  hatl  him  berried  in  the  Guardian 
and  for  the  sake  of  inrichment  of  the  Mould  I  had  the 
Carks  dejiosited  under  the  roots  of  a  Gozberry  Bush,  lie 
Frute  being  up  to  then  of  the  Smooth  Kind.  But  the 
next  Seson’s  Frute  after  the  Cat  was  berried,  the  Gozberries 
was  all  hairy  —  and  more  Remarkable  the  Catpilers  of  the 
same  Bush  was  All  of  the  same  hairy  description.” 

The  instinct  of  the  cat  h.as  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
naturalists.  Every  one  agrees  that  the  dog  is  far  more 
intelligent,  faithful,  unselfish  —  attached  to  his  master  by 
somethin;'  more  than  mere  cupboard  love.  Still  there  are 
occasions  instances  of  puss  coming  forward  as  a  thinkinv 
being,  laying  plans,  and  adapting  means  to  ends.  As  to 
cats  suckling  the  young  of  other  species  of  animals,  thU 
may  |iossibly  arise  from  some  kind  of  maternal  yearnin", 
not  simply  such  as  we  might  call  kindness  of  motive.  At 
Guildford,  some  years  ago,  a  boy  brought  indoors  acuujileof 
blind  young  rabbits ;  the  father,  rather  brutally,  gave  tliem 
to  a  cat,  under  the  supposition  that  she  would  summarily 
treat  tliem  as  rats ;  instead  of  which,  she  suckled  them  aod 
took  care  of  them.  At  Overton,  in  Hampshire,  a  cat 
suckled  her  own  kitten  and  a  squirrel  at  the  same  time. 
In  Wliite’s  “  Natural  History  of  Selborne  ”  an  incident  ii 
related  of  a  cat  who  had  been  robbed  (in  a  way  familiarly 
known  to  most  households)  of  her  kittens,  nursing  a  young 
leveret  which  had  lost  its  motlier :  the  marvel  to  Gilbert 
AVliite  was  tliat  a  carnivorous  animal  should  thus  suckle 
one  of  the  graminivorous  order.  At  Woodbridge,  in  SuA 
folk,  a  hen  died,  leaving  two  eggs  to  bemoan  tlicir  lost. 
Tlie  eggs  were  placed  under  a  cat  when  suckling  her  kit¬ 
tens  ;  the  warmth  hatched  the  eggs,  tlie  chicks  came  forth, 
and  the  cat  looked  after  them  as  attentively  as  after  her 
own  kittens. 

Poor  puss  sometimes  looks  as  though  she  would,  if  shecouhl, 
tell  her  troubles  to  those  around  her.  A  kitten  died  one  day, 
a  natural  and  not  a  violent  death ;  the  cat  brought  it  indoori 
in  her  mouth,  laid  it  at  her  mistress’s  feet,  and  moaningly 
looked  up  for  succor  and  sympathy.  The  instinct  of  dugs, 
in  finding  their  way  to  places  under  circumstances  which 
would  baffle  their  masters,  is  porallcle  1  in  one  instance,  if 
not  in  many,  by  the  cat.  A  certain  puss  had  her  kitten 
taken  away  from  her,  put  into  a  basket,  and  carried  three 
miles  off,  to  the  other  extremity  of  a  large  town.  Puss  dis¬ 
appeared  some  time  afterwards ;  but  when  the  street  door 
was  opened  early  next  morning,  in  she  composedly  walked, 
with  tier  kitten  dangling  from  her  nioutli,  and  replaced  it 
on  her  own  particular  cushion.  How  she  had  managed  her 
night  journey  no  one  knew.  A  child  six  years  old  ran  s 
splinter  in  his  foot,  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  cried  so  lustilj 
as  to  wake  a  cat  who  was  sleeping  by  the  fireside ;  the  cat 
got  up,  went  to  the  child  (who  was  a  playmate  of  her’s), 
gave  nim  a  good  hearty  cuff  on  the  cheelt  with  her  paw,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fireside  and  resumed  her  nap,  as  if  under  the 
belief  that  the  unusually  loud  crying  was  merely  the  result 
of  “  tantrums.”  A  cat  belonging  to  a  convent  received  her 
food  only  when  the  bell  was  rung  at  meal-times.  One  day 
she  happened  to  be  shut  out  at  this  critical  qieriud.  On 
gaining  admission,  an  hour  or  two  afterward.^,  she  saw  no 
trace  of  any  allowance  on  her  platter ;  whereujxm  she  set 
the  bell  ringing,  much  to  tlie  astonishment  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  generally.  The  Scotsman,  newspaper,  in  1819,  tirfd 
an  anecdote  of  a  cat  that  was  left  on  shore  by  mere 
accident,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  shipmaster.  hen  he 
returned  to  Aberdour  from  bis  voyage,  about  a  month  afte^ 
wards,  puss  at  once  walked  on  board  with  a  kitten  in  her 
mouth,  and  went  directly  down  to  the  cabin.  It  was  a8ce^ 
tained  that  she  had  lived  in  a  neighboring  wood,  coming 
to  have  a  peep  at  all  the  vessels  that  entered  the  harbor, 
but  paying  no  further  attention  to  any  except  the  one  which 
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fhe  rejarded  as  her  home.  And  here  we  may  remark  that 
there  is  said  to  be  a  law  or  rule  that  if  a  live  cat  is  found 
in  an  abandoned  ship,  it  will  prevent  the  vessel  from  being 
ti«ated  as  derelict,  or  the  property  of  the  finder.  If  it  be 
go,  the  rule  probably  applies  to  other  live  animals  besides 
£2ts‘  at  any  rate,  it  is  known  that  shipowners  and  ship¬ 
masters  like  to  have  a  cat  on  board.  One  more  instance  of 
thought,  sagacity,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it.  A  certain 
pantry  window  in  the  country  was  frequently  found  to  be 
broken,  and  was  as  frequently  mended ;  to  guard  it,  a  board 
was  nailed  across  the  lower  part  of  the  sash.  One  night 
the  master  of  the  house,  when  in  bed,  heard  taps  against 
the  pantry  window,  just  below  him.  On  looking  out  he  saw 
a  cat  with  her  (or  his)  hind  feet  on  the  pantry  sill,  the  left 
front  paw  clinging  to  the  top  edge  of  the  bo.ard  as  a  hold¬ 
fast,  and  hammering  away  against  one  of  the  panes  of  glass 
with  a  small  stone  held  in  the  right  paw. 

There  is  some  justification  for  the  belief  that  a  new  ca¬ 
reer  of  honor  is  opening  for  puss.  Cat-shows  are  likely  to 
become  institutions  among  us.  When  the  Crystal  Palace 
folk  entered  upon  this  matter  half  a  year  ago,  there  were 
no  data  from  which  the  probable  degree  of  success  could  be 
inferred.  It  was  not  known  whether  the  owners  of  fine  or 
rare  cats  would  submit  them  to  public  view.  But  they  did ; 
and  the  display  was  a  success.  The  famous  question  of 
questions  was  not  quite  solved.  There  was  a  tortoiseshell 
tom,  but  it  was  admitted  that  he  had  a  few  white  hairs 
about  him.  People  flocked  in  very  large  number  to  the 
north  nave  of  the  Palace,  where  tne  cats  were  ranged  in 
cages;  and  newspapers  and  family  circles  were,  for  a  week 
afterwards,  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Duchess  of  Suthei> 
land’s  British  wild-cat,  the  white  Persian  cats,  the  bluc- 
ered  deaf  cats,  the  Siamese  cat  with  the  puppy,  pug-like 
n^  cats  without  tails,  cats  with  superabundant  toes,  cats 
with  less  than  the  proper  number  ot  toes,  cats  weighing 
more  than  twenty-one  pounds  each,  cats  with  the  brown 
tabby  coat,  so  rarely  seen.  And  so  this  first  cat-show 
having  been  a  success,  a  second  was  determined  on ;  and 
itill  more  decidedly  is  pussy  now  in  favor  than  before.  The 
cats  were  vastly  more  numerous ;  and  so  were  the  visitors. 
No  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  mewing,  purr¬ 
ing  beauties  competed  for  public  admiration  and  favor,  re¬ 
clining  pleasantly  on  their  cushions.  The  animals  were 
group^  in  forty  classes,  and  three  prizes  were  given  in  each 
class;  80  that  about  every  third  exhibitor  had  a  prize,  ot 
course  much  to  his  or  her  satisfiiction.  The  short-haired 
and  the  long-haired  were  duly  classified ;  while  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  offered  prizes  for 
choice  examples  of  workmen’s  cats.  Good;  kindness  to  ani¬ 
mals  ennobles  a  dustman  and  a  duke  alike.  The  brown,  blue, 
and  gray  tabbies  were  in  strong  muster ;  the  rare  mauve 
color  was  present ;  the  Australian  and  the  Abyssinian  had 
not  been  forgotten ;  there  was  a  cream  color,  which  the  en¬ 
raptured  owner  valued  at  one  hundred  pounds ;  there  were 
twenty-pound  cats,  and  hybrid  white  cats,  and  fawn-colored 
cats,  and  —  oh,  rarity  of  rarities! —  a  real  tortoiseshell  tom, 
in  whose  coat  not  one  white  hair  could  be  found  I 
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Tbe  most  trying  thin"  about  Uncle  Ted  was  his  resem¬ 
blance  to  his  brotiier.  It  was  sufficiently  dLsagreeable  to 
have  an  old  m.an  with  tastes  so  low  and  habits  so  unpleasant 
fastened  upon  the  family  at  all;  but  to  see,  and  to  know  all 
saw,  in  this  person  tlie  Leffler  figure,  and  the  Leffler  fea- 
•ares,  and  all  the  Leffler  peculiarities  to  the  very  finger¬ 
nails,  was  a  misfortune  which  demanded  the  whole  of  that 
fortitude  of  which  the  family  motto  boasted. 

All  attempts  .it  reforming  Uncle  Ted  h.ad  long  since  been 
obandoned.  His  brother,  the  doctor,  had  now  grown  ac- 
Womed  to  silence  the  complaints  of  his  wife  and  children 
or  half-reproachful  reminders  of  that  complete  and  final 
ivlease  which  the  whitening  hair  and  battered  frame  seemed 
fa  prophesy  was  near  at  hand.  No  other  comfort  concern¬ 


ing  the  old  man  presented  itself ;  and  even  this,  suggested 
by  his, appearance  and  sometimes  rambling  mind,  was  made 
faint  and  doubtful  by  his  good  appetite,  long  walks,  and 
earl^  hours. 

Lncle  Ted  had  for  years  submitted  himself  to  abject 
dependence  on  his  brother.  He  could  not  work,  he  could 
not  cope  with  strangers.  Innumerable  were  the  situations 
his  brother  had  obtained  for  him,  and  the  wardrobes  Mrs. 
Leffler  with  willing  fingers  had  prepared,  and  the  depart¬ 
ures  that  Uncle  'Ted  had  made ;  but  swift  had  been  the 
return  on  each  occasion,  pathetic  the  tale,  irresistible  the 
pr^'er  to  be  allowed  to  stay. 

’The  doctor  continued  his  efforts  from  time  to  time  ;  but, 
finding  them  always  followed  by  the  same  results,  and  find¬ 
ing  also  that  as  the  tall  old  form  and  noble-lookiug,  half- 
vacant  face  grew  more  and  more  like  his  father’s,  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  for  him  to  force  him  from  under  his 
roof.  The  doctor,  therefore,  had  settled  iu  his  own  luiud 
and  made  the  family  aware  he  should  not  again  seek  a 
situation  for  Uncle  Ted  until  he  was  compelled  to  place 
him  in  that  from  which  return  is  impossible. 

He  was  certainly  a  formidable  encumbrance  —  one  whom 
it  was  as  impossible  to  conceal  from  society  as  it  was  to 
expect  society  to  receive.  Though  his  peculiar  habits  ren¬ 
dered  it  necessarp  for  him  to  be  banished  from  the  room  on 
the  arrival  of  visitors,  no  one  could  be  sure  he  would  not 
come  back  for  his  snufify  pocket-handkerchief  left  lying  on 
his  niece’s  work-basket,  or  one  of  his  enormous  slippers 
dropped  in  his  precipitate  retreat,  and  in  search  of  wiiich 
all  the  ladies  would  nave  to  rise,  and  turn  about,  and  look 
under  their  chairs,  while  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Leffler  stood 
in  sick,  smiling  patience ;  and  uncle  bowed,  and  apologized, 
and  uttered  most  absurd  compliments,  and  made  —  as  his 
nieces  afterwards  would  declare  —  a  “  fearful  exhibition  ” 
of  himself. 

Uncle  Ted  was  full  of  admiration  for  these  nieces,  but 
they  were  scarcely  able  to  appreciate  his  high  opinion  of 
them,  their  beauty,  elegance,  and  accomplishments,  since 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  confiding  his  opinion  to  the  footman 
and  the  cook,  who  were  kept  well  intbrmed  by  him  as  to 
the  conquests  and  matrimonial  chances  of  the  young  ladies ; 
and,  indeed,  as  to  most  of  the  family  affairs,  private  or 
otherwise,  with  which  he  might  happen  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted. 

It  was  no  longer  of  any  use  trying  to  keep  him  from 
talking  to  the  servants.  Atlio  else  could  or  would  talk  to 
him  ?  His  brother  had  done  his  utmost  to  frighten  and 
persuade  him  out  of  the  habit,  had  insisted  on  each  member 
of  the  family  devoting  an  hour  a  day  to  him,  that  he  might 
nut  be  driven  to  this  extremity.  But  all  was  of  no  use. 
Uncle  Ted  was  tiresome,  and  failed  to  keep  his  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  young  people  were  full  of  their  own  cares  and 
pleasures,  or  rather  of  tne  pleasures  which  were  their  cares, 
llie  strong  young  wings  wearied  of  trying  to  fly  so  low  as 
this  maimed  and  deg^ed  old  eagle ;  so  they  left  it,  and 
pursued  their  own  bright  flight 

Uncle  Ted  now,  almost  unchidden,  carried  his  paper 
down  to  the  kitchen  every  morning,  and  read  leading  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  cook,  who  without  ceremony  ordered  him  from 
place  to  place,  to  suit  her  convenience ;  while  the  house¬ 
maid  would  peep  over  his  shoulder  at  the  advertisements, 
and  the  footman  sit  on  the  table,  discussing  politics  with 
him,  undisguisediv  patronizing. 

The  doctor  could  do  nothing  but  sigh  helplessly  as  he, 
passing  the  kitchen  stairs  for  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  heard 
tliat  fine  old  voice  losing  every  day  something  of  its  nubility 
of  tone,  and  that  pure  accent  hecomiug  so  uncertain  and 
vulgarized.  Yet  it  would  have  been  well  fur  the  family 
had  Uncle  Ted  confined  his  friendship  to  his  brother’s  ser¬ 
vants  solely.  This,  however,  was  not  tlie  case ;  for  the 
doctor  had  more  than  once  surprised  him,  before  breakfast, 
standi  n"  on  the  step,  leaning  gainst  the  area  railings  — 
his  scull-cap  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  his  old  dressing-gown  —  asking  the  milkman’s 
advice  on  some  delicate  family  matter,  hitherto  supposed  to 
have  been  a  secret  timm  Uncle  Ted  himself. 

Led  gently  away  by  his  brother’s  trembling  arm,  and 
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sternly,  yet  entreatingly  remonstrated  with  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  doctor’s  study,  Uncle  Ted  defended  his  conduct  on 
the  score  of  the  milkman’s  being  a  very  remarkable  man,  a 
gentleman  under  a  cloud,  a  person  of  considerable  mental 
endowments ;  and  the  interview  would  be  brought  to  an 
abrupt  close  by  an  earnest  recommendation  from  Uncle  Ted 
that  nis  friend  should  be  asked  to  dinner. 

Among  the  nursemaids  in  the  park,  no  less  than  amongst 
his  brother’s  domestics  and  tradespeople,  Mr.  Edward 
Leffler  was  incessantly  discovering  some  “highly-gifted 
mind,”  or  some  “  fine  nature,”  that  demanded  not  only  the 
devotion  of  his  morning  hours,  during  which  he  would  sit 
in  8i>eechless  or  eloquent  admiration  of  the  “  mind  ”  or 
“  nature  ”  in  question,  usually  to  the  embarrassment  of  its 
owner,  and  of  some  policeman  or  lifeguardsman  near  at 
hand ;  but,  unfortunately,  too  often  demanded  also  homage, 
in  the  shape  of  a  silver  thimble,  brooch,  or  ribbon,  pilfered 
from  the  toilet-table  of  one  of  Uncle  Ted’s  nieces. 

A\Tien  the  family  went  out  of  town.  Uncle  Ted  was  left 
behind.  To  carry  such  a  disgrace  among  fresh  scenes  and 
servants  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  Question ;  yet  the 
alternative  was  a  serious  one.  In  umt,  it  generally 
happened  that,  fiem  the  moment  of  the  family’s  return 
to  the  moment  of  its  departing  again,  fresh  revelations  were 
constantly  being  made  concerning  Uncle  Ted’s  peculiar 
modes  of  passing  this  Interval  of  separation  from  his 
relatives. 

At  first  when  the  doctor,  on  opening  one  after  another  of 
his  favorite  books,  found  himself  possessed  by  a  strong 
inclination  to  sneeze,  and  traced  this  strange  effect  to  its 
cause,  —  namely,  a  few  grains  of  brown  powder  sullying 
nearly  every  page,  —  he  concluded  that  Uncle  Ted  had 
been  devoting  his  time  exclusively  to  study  during  the 
family’s  absence.  Sundry  odd  volumes  being  missin^  from 
their  places,  and  undiscoverable  anywhere  else.  Uncle 
Ted’s  bed-room  and  favorite  little  retreats  would  be 
searched.  As  to  the  volumes  themselves,  the  search  would 
be  in  vain,  but  would  result  in  the  findiing  of  mysterious 
little  tickets  bearing  mention  of  the  missing  Ixwks  and 
their  whereabouts;  and  not  of  these  alone,  but  bearing 
mention  also  of  other  little  trifling  articles  and  their  where¬ 
abouts.  Perhaps  the  whole  amount  which  the  exchange 
of  the  things  mentioned  on  the  tickets  themselves  had 
brought  Unme  Ted  would  not  be  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
shillings.  But  the  most  alarming  thought  to  the  family  was 
not,  a^r  all,  the  way  by  which  the  money  had  been 
obtained,  but  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  spent. 

Who  could  tell  for  what  purpose  it  had  gone  ?  Perhaps 
in  wooing  to  be  Mrs.  Edward  LcfBer,  Mrs.  Woods,  tne 
tobacconist,  a  widow  with  six  children,  and  a  person  for 
whom  Uncle  Ted  had  confessed  a  feeling  of  no  common 
friendship,  through  her  likeness  to  a  certain  Ladv  Emily, 
his  first  love  ;  or  perhaps  it  had  purchased  a  betrothal 
gift  for  Mrs.  Webfoe,  the  charwoman,  whom  the  master  of 
die  house  was  ever  in  fear  of  having  introduced  to  him  as 
his  sister-in-law. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  discovery  of  these  tickets 
could  be  passed  over  as  easily  as  Uncle  Ted’s  other  little 
eccentricities.  A  sense  of  unavoidable  but  useless  duty  com¬ 
pelled  tlie  doctor  to  summon  his  brother  to  his  stucly,  and 
endeavor  to  awaken  in  him  some  feelings  of  shame  and 
penitence,  but  when,  in  obedience  to  his  stern  command, 
the  tall  form  appeared,  there  was  still  so  much  of  the  old 
nobility  about  it  that  the  doctor  felt  himself  almost  over¬ 
come  with  shame  at  the  accusation  he  had  to  bring  against 
him,  and  his  voice  would  tremble,  as,  pointing  to  the  tickets 
on  ^e  table,  he  would  say,  — 

“  Well,  Edward,  so  it  has  come  to  this,  has  it,  again  1  ” 

Uncle  Ted,  though  seated  in  an  attitude  as  dignified  as 
his  brother’s,  would  gaze  on  the  tickets  with  the  expression 
of  a  child  bdng  chidden  for  a  broken  toy,  and  wondering 
timidly  whether  the  fact  of  its  being  rendered  useless  ought 
not  to  be  considered  sufficient  punuhment,  without  fiiruer 
interference. 

Sometimes  when  the  doctor’s  words  were  more  than 
usually  stern  and  rousing,  when  his  eloquence  over  the  family 
honor  came  strongly,  uke  the  wind  from  the  mountain 
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hc^hts,  to  this  poor  fallen  human  eagle,  he  teas  stirred,  would 
ruffle  his  feathers,  and  struggle  to  soar  to  where  he  had 
fallen  from.  His  brother,  pausing  for  want  of  breath,  would 
gaze  upon  him  with  some  hope,  as  he  saw  the  thin  fi<nire 
draw  itself  suddenly  up,  as  if  stung,  the  long  hand  trem¬ 
bling  and  hurriedly  stroking  the  long  chin,  the  fine 
blue  eyes  kindling  to  something  like  horror  as  they 
rested  on  the  tickets ;  but  the  very  next  instant,  catching 
sight  of  his  brother’s  relenting  eye.  Uncle  Ted  would  foiv 
get  every  thing  but  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  be  for<nveD 
and  set  free,  and  the  doctor  saw  that  he  had  seized  upon 
that  thought  with  the  joyous  avidity  of  a  child,  thout^h  he 
still  tried  to  keep  the  corners  of  his  mouth  drawn  down, 
and  an  affectation  of  remorse  in  his  eyes  during  the  rest  of 
the  lecture. 

When  it  was  over,  and  the  doctor  looked  after  his  retreat¬ 
ing  form,  trying  to  cover  its  relief  b^  a  greater  show  of 
infirmity  than  usual,  he  sighed  to  think  now  useless  it 
seemed  even  to  point  out  to  nim  a  better  state,  since  it  was 
so  impossible  for  him  to  reach  it.  Not  only  had  fate  so  cast 
him  down,  but  had  taken  away  all  by  which  he  might 
ever  hope  to  rise  —  had  dipt  the  wings  which  in  thn 
world  could  surely  never  grow  again.  The  poor  eawle 
might  ruffle  its  feathers  and  struggle,  but  never  soar. 

It  did  continue  to  struggle  at  times,  even  while  its  deca¬ 
dence  went  on  so  rapidly ;  when,  while  reading  his  paper, 
the  housemaid,  in  her  anxiety  to  hear  of  a  more  eligible 
situation,  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  lay  her  black-leaded 
fingers  on  his  shoulder ;  or  when,  in  the  heat  of  a  political 
discussion,  the  footman  addressed  him  by  an  opprobriouslr 
familiar  name ;  or  when  the  cook,  after  the  failure  of  repeated 
hints  as  to  the  kitchen  fire  being  needed  for  other  purposes 
than  toasting  the  sole  of  his  sliiiper  by,  dropped  the  poker 
accidentally  on  his  foot ;  on  such  occasions  Uncle  Teu  was 
seen  to  change  from  his  normal  state.  The  half-startled, 
meditative  look  would  come  suddenly  into  his  eyes,  tht 
long  hand  begin  stroking  the  chin,  with  quick,  agitated 
fingers,  the  figure  draw  itself  up,  and  make  its  retreat  from 
the  kitchen  with  a  dignity  that  accorded  but  ludicrously  with 
the  set  of  the  ragg^  and  patched  Indian  dressing-gown, 
which  had  something  of  the  character  of  the  garments  won 
by  monkeys  on  barrel-organs. 

'These  attempts  at  flight  were  very  rare,  and  of  brief  do- 
ration.  Before  his  friends  in  the  kitchen  had  enjoyed  hh 
absence  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Uncle  Ted  would  probablj 
be  again  amongst  them,  assisting  the  oflending  housemaid 
to  shell  peas,  helping  John  to  spell  out  a  love-letter  from  the 
country,  or  bowing  at  cook’s  elbow  with  his  newly-filled 
snuff-box,  and  the  request,  — 

“  Madam,  obleege  me.  I  have  desired  Mrs.  Woods  to  pnt 
in  a  little  more  rappee  than  Scotch  on  purpose  to  suit  your 
taste.  You  wi/t  obleege  me  ?  ” 

The  gravy  or  sauce  of  such  a  day  usually  seemed  to  8us>- 
gest  that  cook  had  not  spurned  the  prayer,  though  it  migkt 
have  happened  she  had  not  sufficiently  recovered  her  temper 
to  utter  her  accustomed  magnanimous  reply  of  —  “  Certing 
ly,  Mr.  Edward,  sir,”  while  her  huge  thumb  and  finger  fillw 
his  tiny  box  which  he  held  towards  her,  perfectly  concealing 
his  dismay,  not  only  at  so  much  of  its  contents  being  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  but  at  so  much  more  being  scat¬ 
tered  around  in  their  eflbrts  to  squeeze  themselves  out  of  tlx 
box  again  without  losing  a  grain  of  what  they  had  secureii 

One  day  it  was  exceedingly  desirable  that  Uncle  Ted 
should  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  leave  no  danger  of  his  intro- 
sion  at  a  little  dance  to  take  place  in  honor  of  his  eldeit 
niece’s  engagement. 

The  taw  had  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Leffler  at  the  tel^ 
ful  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  who,  in  consideration  of  ^ 
high  birUi  and  poetic  temperament  of  her  bedrothed,  ii^ 
plored  that  he  might  be  spared  the  sight  of  Uncle  Ted  nn^ 
a  closer  intimacy  would  allow  of  some  explanation  as  to  tiu 
condition. 

The  queen  of  the  evening  was  Uncle  Ted’s  spi  cial 
ite  and  the  object  of  his  most  intense  admiration.  E«r 
since  he  had  heard  of  the  engagement  he  had  been  in  a  st^ 
of  wild  anxiety  to  see  the  person  for  whom  all  those  j 
of  Sophy’s,  in  which  he  had  shown  her  such  lively  thoup 
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incoDrenient  sympathj,  had  been  brought  to  so  sudden  a 
termiuE^tion.  But  though  Uncle  Ted  rushed  out  into  the 
area,  and  stared  up  every  time  he  heard  a  carriage  stop 
at  the  bouse,  he  had  always  as  yet  managed  to  miss  his  car- 
riat'C ;  though  he  had  paced  the  hall  for  half  an  hour  when 
belnew  him  to  be  in  the  house  and  on  the  point  of  taking 
bis  departure,  he  had  been  always  beguiled  awav  before  the 
moment  came,  and  listened  at  a  distance  to  the  buoyant 
step  and  voice  in  indignant  disappointment  He  did  at  last 
obtain  a  sight  of  him  through  the  key-hole,  and  spent  some 
time  there  —  rushing  down  every  minute  to  confide  to  the 
servants  his  impressions  of  the  bridegroom  elect  from  this 
narrow  point  ot  view,  then  rushing  back  to  it  again.  These 
impressmns,  unfortunately,  were  such  as  to  make  him  more 
eager  than  ever  for  an  introduction.  Countless  pieces  of 
paper  were  found  about  the  house,  the  beginning  of  letters 
pasenting  “Mr.  Edward  Leffler’s  compliments  to  Capt. 
AUlyce,”  and  begging  for  an  interview  at  Mrs.  Woods’s,  or 
at  some  other  of  Uncle  Ted’s  choice  resorts,  at  the  captain’s 
earliest  convenience.  These  notes  sadly  alarmed  Sophy, 
who  felt  sure  the  writer  was  waiting  his  opportunity  to 
throw  one  into  the  captain’s  carriage,  or  have  it  delivered 
to  him  in  the  house,  as  perhaps  it  would  be,  in  her  own 
pasence. 

All  his  efforts  failing.  Uncle  Ted  had  of  late  begun  to 
give  way  a  little  to  despondency.  This  had  been  brought 
on  by  a  severe  cold  he  had  caught  through  waiting  half  an 
hour  in  the  area  on  a  foggy  evening  just  to  see  the  captain’s 
(Mrriage-lamps  flash  by.  He  had  nut  been  out  for  the  last 
day  or  two,  to  the  wonder  of  several  small  pensioners  of  his 
to  whom  he  made  a  daily  allowance  of  hardbake  out  of  the 
little  money  with  which  the  doctor  ventured  to  trust  him  for 
his  snuff.  He  had  passed  most  of  his  time  in  the  kitchen, 
had  been  rather  more  silent  —  “mopish,”  as  cook  expressed 
it  —  and  altogether  less  sociable  than  usual,  muttering,  when 
asked  what  he  would  take  to  eat,  some  gloomy  allusion  to  a 
dry  crust,  and  snappishly  offering,  when  asked  where  he 
would  sit,  to  go  to  tne  coal-hole,  il  his  doing  so  would  af¬ 
ford  anybody  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Leffler  found  him  seated  by  the  fire,  and  his  first 
glance  at  him  led  him  to  expect  even  more  opposition  to  So¬ 
phy’s  wishes  than  he  had  anticipated. 

“  I’m  sorry  to  hear  yo  ir  cold’s  worse,  Edward,”  he  said  in 
a  professional  tone.  “  You  must  go  to  bed  very  early.” 

To  his  surprise  Uncle  Ted  answered  immediately,  — 

“  I'es,  I'hcodore,  I  tliink  I  will  go  to  bed  early  to-night.” 

“I  wouhl,  indeed,  Edward,”  urged  the  doctor. 

“  I  think  I’ll  go  now,  Theodore,”  declared  Uncle  Ted, 
rising  from  bis  chair. 

“Well,  I  really  would,”  agreed  the  doctor,  trying  hard 
not  to  appear  too  much  relieved. 

He  began  to  think,  as  he  gave  Uncle  Ted  his  arm  up  the 
•tairs,  that  he  must  have  forgotten  about  the  party  alto¬ 
gether,  but  as  he  mve  him  over  to  John’s  care  in  the  hall 
ne  was  undeceived  in  this  matter  by  Uncle  Ted’s  observing 
quietly  as  he  looked  round  at  the  camellias  and  lights,  — 

“  I^should  like  to  have  seen  Sophy  when  she’s  dressed.” 

“  You  shall  do  so,”  said  the  doctor.  “  Sophy  shall  run 
up  and  see  you,  only  you  must  not  trouble  her  about  any 
^ing.  She  is  over-excited,  as  it  is ;  you  must  not  add  to 
her  excitement  by  troubling  her  in  a^  way.” 

“ho,  Theodore,”  answered  Uncle  'Ted  meekly ;  and  after 
one  dazed,  lingering  look  at  the  lights  and  flowers,  passed 
up  the  stairs  with  ,fohn. 

He  kept  his  word,  for  when  Sophy  went  up  to  his  little 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  John  carrying  two  candles 
•wre  her,  and  her  maid  keeping  her  dress  from  touching 
the  floor.  Uncle  Ted  only  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  and 
wied  at  her  till  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  then  he  lay 
uown  again,  saying  gently,  — 

,  ,**  ^hank  you,  Sophy ;  I  am  much  obleeged  to  you,  Sophy. 
1  haven’t  excited  you,  have  I,  Sophy?  Tell  your  father  I 
:  have  not  excited  you,  my  darling.’’ 

SojAy  auured  him  with  a  conscience-smitten  tenderness, 
•  »  flower  out  of  her  bouquet,  and  courtesy- 

mg  with  mock  solemnity  at  the  door  of  his  little  room,  left 
by  himseli: 


Cook  had  promised  to  send  him  up  some  gruel,  but  forgot 
all  about  it,  and  he  lay  in  the  dark  listening  to  the  music, 
and  thinking  of  his  darling,  all  loveliness  and  love,  floating 
among  the  lights  and  flowers,  and  of  the  bright  young  con¬ 
queror,  whom  he  was  not  allowed  to  see. 

After  lying  so  a  long  time,  he  heard  John  bounding  up 
the  stairs  to  take  a  peep  at  himself  before  attending  at 
supper. 

Uncle  Ted  called  to  him,  but  he  tripped  down  again, 
calling  back  carelessly,  — 

“  Can’t  stop  now,  Mr.  Hedward.  Just  a-going  in  to  sup¬ 
per.  Lie  down  and  keep  warm  now,  or  we  shall  be  a-haviug 
brunkeetis  set  in.  Be  up  directly.  How  retcore.” 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  past  midnight  when  John 
wliisprored  something  to  Dr.  Leffler  that  caused  him  to  go 
out  of  the  room,  and  go  straight  up  to  Uncle  Ted’s  attic. 

The  doctor  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his  brother’s  bed, 
scarcely  knowing  for  a  moment  or  two  what  it  was  which 
had  so  shaken  him,  —  his  sudden  ascent  of  the  stairs,  the 
sight  of  Uncle  Ted’s  face,  or  the  weak  cry  with  which  he 
had  greeted  him. 

“  Theodore,  I  will  see  him  —  I’ve  a  right  to  see  him.” 

“  Be  quiet,  Edward  ;  you  shall  see  whom  you  like ;  but 
don’t  excite  yourself.  vVhat  is  the  matter?  Have  you 
been  alone  long  ?  ” 

The  quiet,  authoritative,  professional  tone  and  manner 
had  some  effect.  Uncle  Ted  Wcame  a  little  calmer. 

The  doctor  gave  John  some  directions,  sent  him  down 
stairs,  made  an  alteration  in  the  aiTangements  of  the  pil¬ 
lows,  then  sat  down  again  and  felt  his  brother’s  pulse. 

“  Theodore.” 

“  Don’t  talk,  Edward ;  don’t  talk  just  now,”  said  the 
doctor ;  “  presently  will  do.” 

“  No,  it  won’t,  Theodore.  I  want  to  tell  you  something.” 

“  Well,  if  it  will  relieve  you.  But  you  must  be  very 
quiet.” 

“  Theodore,  the  night  father  died  —  you  know  I  was 
alone,  taking  care  of  the  house  —  me  and  Mrs.  Webfoe.  I 
was  out  when  they  brought  him  home  in  the  fit ;  I  was 
taking  a  cup  of  tea  at  a  friend’s  —  excellent  woman,  Theo¬ 
dore  —  perfect  lady,  though  reduced  to  a  mangle.” 

“  Don’t  excite  yourself,  Edwanl,  pray,”  said  the  doctor, 
beginning  to  have  appalling  forebodings  as  to  the  actual 
existence,  after  all,  of  the  long-dreaded  sister-in-law. 
“  Well  ?  ” 


“We  had  conversed  on  the  subject  of  your  quarrel  with 
poor  father,  and  she  joked  me  about  being  likely  to  have 
all  if  he  should  die  before  you  made  it  up,  and  said  that 
people  did  say  he  had  a  will  made  in  my  favor.  Then  they 
fetched  me,  ^eodore  —  Mrs.  Webfoe  came  in  a  cab  lor 
me.” 


“  Now  you  are  exciting  yourself,  Edward.” 

“  Theodore,  he  did  have  a  will,  leaving  all  to  me ;  he  put 
into  my  own  hands  —  this  —  this  ”  — 

“  Be  quiet ;  pray  be  quiet,”  said  the  doctor,  half  dreamily, 
keeping  one  of  his  brother’s  hands  as  he  took  the  thing 
they  thrust  into  his. 

He  was  almost  startled  out  of  his  usual  inscrutable  pulse¬ 
feeling  expression.  How  great  and  sudden  a  change  must 
have  come  to  the  poor  weak  isolated  mind  —  all  unnoticed 
—  for  such  an  idea  to  have  found  place  and  conviction  in 
it  1  At  that  moment  a  recollection  of  his  brother’s  maiv- 
ner  when  he  had  returned  home  after  his  father’s  sudden 
death,  caused  the  doctor  to  think  over  the  words  he  luul 
just  heard  in  an  entirely  different  spirit. 

After  sitting  looking  into  his  face  a  minute,  he  got  up 
slowly  and  went  to  the  candle  with  the  paper  Uncle  Ted 
had  given  him.  There  was  no  mistaking  it  for  the  very 
same  whose  reported  existence  twelve  years  ago  had  filled 
his  heart  with  misgiving  and  bitterness. 

“  What  made  you  do  this,  Edward?  How  could  yon  re¬ 
ceive  me  as  owner  of  all,  and  remain  yourself  almost  — 
God  forgive  me  1  —  almost  ptenniless  ?  How  could  you, 
Edward  ?  ” 

“Was  I  fit  to  be  any  thing  but  almost  penniless,  Theo¬ 
dore  ?  ” 

“  But  why  not  have  told  me  —  have  shared  it  with  me 
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equally  ?  ”  asked  the  doctor,  with  almost  passionate  re¬ 
proach. 

Uncle  Ted  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

“  Ask  your  own  spirit  ”  —  he  said  “  sperit,”  in  imitation 
of  cook  —  “  ask  your  own  spirit,  Tlieodore.  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  you  would  almost  have  cursed  your  poor 
father,  Tlieodore  —  you  know  you  would  —  and  let  your 
chililren  starve,  rather  than  let  them  touch  a  penny  of  his 
money  so  left.  Ah,  I  knew  you,  Tlieodore  —  I  knew  you. 
I  knew  it  must  be  all  or  nothing.  I  says  to  myself,  What 
am  I V  I  only  want  to  see  the  children  happy,  and  find  a 
home  amongst  ’em.  And  I  have  tound  a  home,  and  been  a 
turr.ahle  triS  to  you,  Theodore;  hut  it  won’t  be  for  long  —  I 
feel  it  won’t  bo  for  long,  Tlieodore.” 

Tlie  doctor  sat  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  Tlie 
story  h.ad  not  startled  him.  lie  knew  tliat  such  an  act  was 
simply  natural  to  Uncle  Ted.  There  had  not  been  the 
sli^litest  heroism  about  it ;  it  had  been  his  easiest  course 
and  therefore  the  one  most  pleasant  to  him. 

“  But,  Theodore,  you  wouldn’t  always  let  me  see  you  hap¬ 
py.  Sophy  won’t  let  me  see  her  happy ;  she  won’t  let  me 
see  youn"  Aldyce.  It’s  too  bad,  that  is,  Tlieodore.” 

“  I  will  fetch  them,”  said  the  doctor  huskily ;  “  they  shall 
both  come  up.” 

“  Stop,  Theodore  1  ”  cried  Uncle  Ted,  with  a  vehemence 
that  left  him  breathless. 

AMien  the  doctor  reached  the  bedside,  he  had  turned  his 
cheek  to  the  pillow  and  closed  his  eyes. 

“  Don’t  call  ’em,”  he  said  faintly.  “  I  like  to  hear  the  mu¬ 
sic,  and  to  think  Uiey’re  happy.  Don’t  make  ’em  leave  oft' 
for  me.  I’d  rather  not  see  him  now.  I  won’t  have  her  made 
to  leave  otT  dancing,  and  set  a-crying  with  her  happy  eyes. 
Not  to-ni^ht,  Theodore.  Let  her  dance.  Let  her  lA;  happy. 
Bless  her !  ” 

After  watching  by  him  some  little  time.  Dr.  LcfBer  ven¬ 
tured  to  disobey  the  master  of  the  house  so  far  as  to  summon 
his  relatives  and  Capt.  Aldyce  to  his  bedside. 

Uncle  Ted  was  so  favorably  impressed  by  Sophy’s  choice, 
that  he  left  him  a  verbal  introduction  to  carry  to  his  special 
friend  the  policeman,  lodging  at  Mrs.  Woods’s,  whose  ac¬ 
quaintance  he  strongly  advised  the  captain  to  cultivate. 

He  passed  away  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  the 
presence  of  all  he  loved,  and  looked  on  by  a  landing-full  oi 
nonestly-regretful  eyes. 

'The  Indian  dressing-gown  was  bequeathed  to  Capt.  Aldyce, 
and  now  serves  as  a  nursery  divan,  the  bright  colors 
of  which  baby  liands  pat  adoringly.  The  slippers  were 
left  to  cook,  their  owner  having  observed,  he  said,  that  she 
had  a  Cleopatra  foot.  The  snuft-box  had  so  many  claim¬ 
ants  that  the  doctor,  to  settle  the  matter,  decided  to  retain 
it  in  his  own  possession. 


BURIED  HEARTS. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  human  heart — deemed  by 
poets  and  philosophers  to  be  the  seat  of  our  affections  and 
passions,  of  our  understanding  and  will,  courage  and  con¬ 
science,  by  some  men  looked  upon  as  the  root  of  life  itself — 
should  have  been  considered  or  many  of  the  dying  in  past 
times  as  a  votive  gift  peculiarly  sacred.  And  thu  feeling 
has  been  the  cause  of  many  instances  of  the  burial  of  the 
heart  apart  from  the  place  where  the  ashes  of  the  body  might 
repose. 

Among  the  earliest  instances  of  the  s^arate  m^e  of 
heart-burial  b  that  of  Heni^  the  Second  oi  Eujrland.  After 
this  luckless  monarch  expired  in  a  passion  of  griei^  before 
tlie  altar  of  the  church  of  Chinon,  in  1189,  his  heart  was 
interred  at  Fontevrault,  but  hb  body,  from  the  nostrib  of 
which  tradition  alleges  blood  to  have  dropped  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  hb  rebellious  sou  Richard,  was  laid  in  a  separate 
vault.  From  Fontevrault  his  heart,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  in  a  public  print,  was  brought  a  few  years  ago  to 
Edinburgh,  oy  Bbhop  Gillis,  of  that  city.  If  so,  where  b 
it  now  ? 

AVhen  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  fell  beneath  Gourdon’s  ar¬ 
row  at  the  siege  of  Chaluz,  the  gallant  heart,  which,  in  its 


greatne.ss  and  mercy,  inspired  him  to  forgive,  and  even  to 
njward  the  luckless  archer,  was,  after  his  death,  preserr^l 
in  a  casket  in  the  treasury  of  tliat  splendid  cathedral  whki 
William  tlie  Conqueror  built  at  Rouen ;  for  Richard,  br  t 
last  will,  directed  that  his  body  should  be  interreil  in  Foute. 
vrault,  “  at  tlie  feet  of  his  lather,  to  testify  his  sorrow  fcjf 
the  many  uneasinesses  he  had  created  him  durin:;  his  lii^. 
time.”  His  bowels  hp  bequeathed  to  Poictou  ((Jrallonliaj 
it  Carlisle),  and  his  heart  to  Normandy,  out  of  his  grut 
love  for  tlie  people  thereof.  Above  the  relic  at  Rouen  theie 
was  erected  an  clalxirate  little  slirinc,  which  was  deiuolisLeJ 
in  1738,  but  exactly  a  hundred  years  later  the  heart  wa 
found  in  its  old  place,  and  reiuterred.  It  was  again  es- 
huuied,  however,  cased  in  glass,  and  exhibited  in  the 
des  Autiquites  of  the  city ;  but  December,  1809,  saw  it  omii 
more  replaced  in  the  cathedral,  with  a  leaden  plate  on  tlie 
cover,  bearing  the  inscription:  — 

Hie  jacet  cor  Bicardi  Regis  Anglorum. 

So  there  finally  lies  the  heart  of  him  who,  in  chivalry,  waj 
the  rival  of  Salailin-  and  Philip  Augustus,  the  hero  of  the 
historian  and  the  novelist,  and  who  was  the  idol  of  the  Fo'’- 
lish  fieople  for  many  a  generation. 

When  this  great  crusader’s  nephew,  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  King  of  the  Romans,  died,  after  a  8tirrin> 
life, —  during  which  he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  tlie  kini;, 
his  father,  then,  like  all  the  wild,  pious,  and  bankrupt  lordi 
of  those  days,  took  a  turn  oi  service  in  the  Holy  Land,  ami 
next  drew  his  sword  in  the  battle  fought  at  Lewes  between 
Henry  the  Third  and  the  confederate  barons, — hisbodj 
was  interred  at  H^les,  in  Gloucestershire,  but  his  heart 
was  deposited  at  Rewley  Abbey,  near  Oxford,  while  the 
heart  of  his  son,  who  died  before  him,  and  for  whose  trajticnl 
fate  he  died  of  grief,  was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey  u 
1271. 

Two  successive  holders  of  the  see  of  Durham  made  votWe 
offerings  of  their  hearts  to  two  diiierent  chiuches.  The  lint 
of  these  was  Richard  Poore,  previously  Dean  of  Salisburr, 
Bbhop  of  Chichester,  and  then  of  Durham,  from  1228  to 
1237.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  hb  diocese,  but 
his  heart  was  sent  to  Tarrant,  in  Dorsetshire.  A  suecemw 
in  the  episcopate,  Robert  de  Stitchell,  who  had  fbrmerlr 
been  Prior  of  Finchale,  dying  on  his  way  home  from  tie 
Council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  was  buried  in  Durham,  but  it 
hb  own  request,  his  heart  was  left  behind,  as  a  gill  to  tls 
Benedictine  convent  near  Arbepellis,  in  France.  At  Hro- 
le^,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  old  burial  vault  of  the  noble  fauii  r 
of  Bolton,  there  lies  the  leaden  coffin  of  a  female  member  d 
the  house,  who  had  died  in  France,  and  been  brought  Iwii 
thence  embalmed,  and  cased  in  lead.  On  the  tup  of  tk 
coffin  is  deposited  her  heart  in  a  kind  of  um.  'The  oeart  ol 
A^nes  Sorel  was  interred  in  the  abbey  of  Jumieges. 

In  Scotland  there  have  been  several  instances  of  the  sep 
arate  burial  of  the  human  heart.  The  earliest  known  li 
that  connected  with  the  founding  atad  erection  of  Newabbey. 
or  the  abbey  of  Dulce  Cor,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcml- 
bright,  by  Derorgilla,  daughter  of  Alan,  the  Celtic  Lord  ol 
Galloway,  and  wife  of  John  Baliol,  of  Barnard  Castle,  taiher 
of  the  unpopular  competitor  for  the  Scottish  crown.  Balioi. 
to  whom  she  was  deeply  attached,  died  an  exile  in  Franre 
in  1269 ;  but  Derorgilla  had  his  heart  embalmed,  and  as  tk 
Scoti-chronicon  records,  “  lokyt  and  bunden  with  lylw 
brj’cht,”  and  this  relic  so  sad  and  grim  she  always  carrW 
about  with  her.  In  1289,  as  death  approache<l,  when  ok 
was  in  her  eightieth  year,  she  directed  tuat  “  this  silentsk 
daily  companion  in  life  for  twenty  years  should  be  U*1 
upon  her  bosom  when  she  was  buried  in  the  abbey  she  h*l 
founded,”  —  the  Iieautiful  old  church,  tlie  secluded  ruins  d 
which  now  moulder  by  the  bank  of  the  Nith.  Forfi'S 
centuries  and  more,  in  memory  of  her  untiring  affection,  ik 
place  has  been  named  locally  the  Abbey  of  Sweet-beait 
History  and  song  have  alike  made  us  familiar  with  tb 
last  wish  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  heroic  King  of  Scotkw 
when,  after  two  years  of  peace  and  contemplation,  he  (W 
in  the  north  at  Cardross.  lie  desired  that  in  part  fulfiloeH 
of  a  vow  he  had  made  to  march  to  Jerusalem,  a  purpi* 
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which  the  incessant  war  with  England  baffled,  his  heart 
1  .hould  be  laid  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  on 
his  death-bed  he  besought  his  old  friend  and  faithful  brother 
soldier,  the  good  Sir  James  Douglas,  to  undertake  that 
wliich  was  then  a  most  arduous  journey,  and  be  the  bearer 

I  of  the  relic.  “  And  it  is  my  command,”  he  added,  to  quote 
Froissart,  “that  you  do  use  that  royal  state  and  maintenance 
in  your  journey,  both  for  yourself  and  your  companions, 
that  into  whatever  lands  or  cities  you  may  come,  all  may 
know  that  ye  have  in  charge,  to  bear  beyond  the  seas,  the 

I  heart  of  King  Robert  of  Scotland.” 

Then  all  who  stood  around  his  bed  began  to  weep,  and 
Douglas  replied,  — 

“Assuredly,  my  liege,  I  do  promise,  by  the  faith  which  I 
owe  to  God  and  to  the  order  of  knighthood.” 

I  “Now  praise  be  to  God,”  said  the  king.  “  I  shall  die  in 

^It  is  a  matter  of  history  how  Douglas  departed  on  this 
errand  with  a  train  of  knights,  and,  choosing  to  land  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  heard  that  Alphonso  of  Leon  and  Castile 
I  wM  at  war  with  Osman,  the  Moorish  king  of  Granada.  In 
*  the  true  spirit  of  the  age,  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  striking  a  blow  for  the  Christian  faith,  and  sojoined  the 
Spanianls.  He  led  their  van  upon  the  plain  of  Theba,  near 

I  the  Andalusian  frontier.  In  a  silver  casket  at  his  neck  ho 
bore  the  heart  of  Bruce,  which  rashly  and  repeatedly  he 
cast  before  him  amid  the  Moors,  crying,  — 

“  Now  pass  on  as  ye  were  wont,  and  Douglas,  as  of  old, 
will  follow  thee  or  die.” 

■  And  there  he  fell,  together  with  Sir  William  Sinclair  of 
Roslin,  Sir  Robert  and  Walter  Logan  of  Restalrig,  and 
others.  Bruce’s  heart,  instead  of  being  taken  to  Jerusalem, 
was  brought  home  by  Sir  Simon  of  Lee,  and  deposited  in 
Melrose  Abbey.  Douglas  was  laid  among  his  kindred  in 
Liddesdale,  and  from  thenceforward  “the  bloody  heart,” 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  became  the  cognizance  of  all  the 
Douglases  in  Scotland.  Bruce  was  interred  at  Dunferm¬ 
line;  and  when  his  skeleton  was  discovered  in  1818,  the 
breast-bone  was  found  to  have  been  sawn  across  to  permit 
the  removal  of  the  heart,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
bis  last  will. 

But  of  all  the  treasured  hearts  of  the  heroic  or  illustrious 
dead,  none  perhaps  ever  underwent  so  many  marvellous  ad¬ 
ventures  as  that  of  James,  Marijuis  of  Montrose,  who  was 
executed  by  the  Scottish  Puritans  in  1650. 

On  his  body  being  interred  among  those  of  common 
criminals,  by  the  side  of  a  road  leading  southward  from 
Edinburgh,  his  niece,  the  Lady  Napier,  whose  castle  of 
Merchiston  still  stands  near  the  place,  had  the  deal  box  in 
which  the  trunk  of  the  corpse  lay  (the  head  and  limbs  had 
been  sent  to  different  towns  in  Gotland)  opened  in  the 
night,  and  his  heart,  “  which  he  had  always  promised  at 
his  death  to  leave  her,  as  a  mark  of  the  affection  she  had 
ever  felt  towards  him,”  was  taken  forth.  It  was  secretly 
embalmed  and  enclosed  in  a  little  case  of  steel,  made  from 
t^  blade  of  that  sword  which  Montrose  had  drawn  for 
King  Charles  at  the  battles  of  Auldearn,  Tippermuir,  and 
Kilsythe.  This  ease  she  placed  in  a  gold  filigree  box  that 
had  been  presented  by  the  Doge  of  Venice  to  John  Napier, 
of  Merchiston,  and  she  enclosed  the  whole  in  a  silver  urn 
»hieh  had  been  given  to  her  husband  by  the  great  cavalier 
marquis  before  the  Civil  War.  She  sent  uiis  carefully- 
euanled  relic  to  the  second  marquis,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Montrose,  who  was  then  in  exile  with  her  husband ;  but  it 
never  reached  either  of  them,  being  unfortunately  lost  by 
the  bearer  on  the  journey. 

Tears  after  all  these  actors  in  the  drama  of  life  had 
gentleman  of  Gueldres,  a  friend  of  Francis, 
^  I^rd  Napier  (who  died  in  1773),  recognized,  in  the 
owlection  of  a  Flemish  virtuoso,  hy  the  coat-armorial  and 
engravings  upon  it,  the  identical  gohl  filigree  box 
; Wonging^  to^  the  Napiers  of  Merchiston.  The  steel  case 
*»«  within  it;  hut  the  silver  urn  was  gone.  The  former 
the  size  and  shape  of  an  egg.  It  was  opene<l  by 
P  'Sinw  down  a  little  knob,  as  is  done  in  opening  a  watch- 
1  I  f**'**’  a  little  parcel  containing  all  that  re- 
■  .laed  ol  Montrose’s  heart,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  coarse 


cloth,  and  done  over  with  a  substance  like  glue.”  Restored 
by  this  friend  to  the  Napiers,  it  was  presented  to  Jliss  Iles- 
t»-r  Napier,  by  her  father.  Lord  Francis,  when  his  sjieeular 
tions  in  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  elsewhere  led  him  to 
fear  the  sale  of  his  patrimonial  castle  of  Merchiston,  and 
that  he  would  lose  all,  even  to  this  relic,  on  which  he  set  so 
much  store.  Miss  Napier  took  it  with  her  on  her  marriage 
with  Johnstone  of  Carnsalloch,  and  it  accompanied  her 
when  she  sailed  for  India  with  her  husband.  Off  the  Cape 
de  Verd  Isles  their  ship  was  attacked  by  Admiral  de  Suf- 
frien,  who  was  also  Iwund  for  the  East  with  five  French 
s.ail  of  the  line.  In  the  engagement  which  ensued,  Mrs. 
Johnstone,  who  refused  to  quit  her  husband’s  side  on  the 
quarterdeck,  was  wounded  by  a  splinter  in  the  arm,  while 
carrying  in  her  l)and  a  reticule  in  which  she  had  placed  all 
her  most  valuable  trinkets,  an<l,  among  these,  the  heart  of 
Montrose,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  Indiaman  would  be 
taken  by  boarding.  Suffrien,  however,  was  beaten  off. 

At  Madura  in  India  she  had  an  urn  made  like  the  old 
one  to  contain  the  heart,  and  on  it  was  engraved,  in  Tamil 
and  Telegu,  a  legend  telling  what  it  held.  Her  constant 
anxiety  concerning  its  safety  naturally  caused  a  story  to  be 
spread  concerning  it  among  the  Madrassees,  who  deemed 
it  a  powerful  talisman.  Thus  it  was  stolen,  and  became 
the  property  of  a  chief ;  so  the  loyal  heart  that  had  beat 
proudly  in  so  many  Scottish  battles,  hung  as  an  amulet  at 
the  neck  of  a  Hindoo  warrior.  The  latter,  however,  on 
hearing  what  it  really  was,  generously  restored  it  to  its 
owner,  and  it  was  brought  to  jEurope  by  the  Johnstones  on 
their  return  in  1792.  In  that  year  they  were  in  France, 
when  an  edict  of  the  revolutionary  government  requin;d 
all  persons  to  surrender  their  plate  and  ornaments  fur  the 
service  of  the  sovereign  people.  Mrs.  Johnstone  intrusted 
the  heart  of  Montrose  to  one  of  her  English  attendants 
named  Knowles,  that  it  might  be  secretly  and  safely  con¬ 
veyed  to  England ;  but  the  custodian  died  by  the  way ; 
the  relic  was  again  lost,  and  heard  of  no  more. 

In  the  wall  of  an  aisle  of  the  old  ruined  church  of  Cul- 
ross,  there  was  found,  not  long  ago,  enclosed  in  a  silver  case 
of  oval  form,  chased  and  engraved,  the  heart  of  Edward 
Bruce,  second  Lord  Kinloss  (ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  El¬ 
gin),  in  his  day  a  fiery  and  gallant  young  noble,  who  fought 
the  famous  duel  with  a  kind^  spirit.  Sir  Edward  Sackville, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  a  conflict  which  is  detailed  at 
such  length,  and  so  quaintly,  in  No.  133  of  the  Guardian. 
Bruce  was  the  challenger,  and  after  a  long  and  careful 
pre-arrangement,  attends  by  their  seconds  and  surgeons, 
they  encountered  each  other,  with  the  sword,  minus  their 
doublets,  and  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  under  the  walls  of 
Antwerp,  in  August,.  1613.  Sackville  had  a  finger  hewn 
off,  and  received  three  thrusts  in  his  body,  yet  he  contrived 
to  pass  his  rapier  twice,  mortally,  through  Uie  breast  of  his 
Scottish  antagonist,  who  fell  on  his  back,  dying  and  chok¬ 
ing  with  blood. 

“  I  re-demanded  of  him,”  wrote  Sir  Edward,  “  if  ha 
would  request  his  life ;  but  it  seemed  he  prized  it  not  at  so 
dear  a  rate  to  be  beholden  for  it,  bravely  replying  that  ‘  he 
scorned  it,’  which  answer  of  his  was  so  noble  and  worthy, 
as  I  protest  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  offer  him  any 
more  violence.” 

As  Sackville  was  home  away  fainting,  he  escaped,  as  he 
relates,  “  a  great  danger.  Lord  Bruce’s  surgeon,  when  no¬ 
body  dreamed  of  it,  came  full  at  me  with  his  lordship’s 
sword,  and  had  not  mine,  with  my  swonl,  interposed,  I  had 
been  slain,  although  my  Lord  Bruce,  weltering  in  his  blood, 
and  past  all  expectation  of  life,  conformable  to  all  his  for¬ 
mer  carriage,  which  was  undoubtedly  noble,  cried  out, 
‘  Rascal,  hold  thy  hand  1  ’  ” 

Sackville  was  home  to  a  neighboring  monastery  to  be 
cured,  and  died  in  1652  of  sorrow,  it  was  alleged,  for  the 
death  of  Charles  the  First.  Kinloss  died  oii  the  ground 
where  the  duel  was  fought,  and  was  buried  in  Antwerp; 
but  his  heart  was  sent  home  to  the  family  vault,  in  the  old 
abbey  church,  which  lies  so  pleasantly  half-hidden  among 
ancient  trees,  by  the  margin  of  the  Forth;  and  a  bra-ss 
plate  in  the  wall,  with  a  detail  of  the  catastrophe  engraved 
upon  it,  still  indicates  its  locality  to  the  visitor. 
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Still  more  recently  there  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
Tault  of  the  Maitlands,  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  in  Haddin^* 
ton,  an  urn  containing  the  heart  of  the  great  but  terrible 
duke,  John  of  Lauderdale,  the  scourge  of  the  Covenanters, 
a  truculent  peer,  who,  for  his  services  to  the  powers  that 
were,  was  created  Baron  Petersham  and  Earl  of  Guildford, 
and  who  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1682.  He  was  buried 
in  the  family  aisle,  amid  the  execrations  of  the  peasantry, 
to  whom  his  character  rendered  him  odious,  and  his  comn 
on  tressles  was  long  an  object  of  grotesque  terror  to  the 
truant  urchin  who  peeped  through  tlie  narrow  slit  that 
lighted  the  vault  where  the  lords  of  Thirlstane  lie.  The 
heart  of  the  unhappy  king,  James  the  Second  of  England, 
which  was  taken  from  his  body,  and  interred  separately  in 
an  um,  in  the  church  of  Sainte  Marie  de  Chaillot,  near  Paris, 
was  lost  at  the  Revolution,  in  1792,  while  the  heart  of  his 
(jueen,  Mary  d’Este,  of  Modena,  and  that  of  their  faithful 
triend  and  adherent,  Mary  Gordon,  daughter  of  Lewis, 
Marquis  of  Huntley,  and  wife  of  James,  Duke  of  Perth 
(whilom  Lord  Justice-General,  and  High  Chancellor  of 
Gotland),  were  long  kept  where  the  ashes  of  the  latter 
still  repose,  in  the  pretty  little  chapel  of  the  Scottish  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Paris,  in  the  Rue  des  Fosses  St.  Victoire,  one  of 
the  oldest  portions  of  the  city. 

When  the  body  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  prepared 
for  interment  at  St.  Helena,  in  May,  1821,  the  heart  was 
removed  by  a  medical  officer,  to  be  soldered  up  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  case.  Madame  Bertrand,  in  her  grief  ana  enthusiasm, 
had  made  some  vow,  or  expressed  a  vehement  desire,  to 
obtain  possession  of  this  as  a  precious  relic,  and  the  doctor, 
fearing  that  some  trick  might  be  placed  him,  and  his  com- 
mbsion  be  thereby  imperilled,  kept  it  all  night  in  his  own 
room,  and  under  his  own  eve,  in  a  wineglass.  The  noise 
of  crystal  breaking  roused  him,  if  not  from  sleep,  at  least 
from  a  waking  doze,  and  he  8tarte<l  forward,  only  in  time 
to  rescue  the  heart  (A  the  emperor  from  a  huge  brown  rat, 
which  was  dragging  it  across  the  floor  to  its  hole.  It  was 
rescued  by  the  doctor,  soldered  up  in  a  silver  um,  filled 
with  spirits,  by  Sergeant  Abraham  Millington,  of  the  St 
Helena  Artillery,  and  placed  in  the  coffin. 

During  the  repair  of  Christ’s  Church,  at  Cork,  in  1819,  a 
human  heart,  in  a  leaden  case,  was  found  imbedded  among 
the  masonry ;  but  to  whom  it  had  belonged,  what  was  its 
story,  the  piety  or  love  its  owner  wished  to  commemorate, 
no  legend  or  inscription  remained  to  telL 

In  1774,  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  Lord  Le  Despenser, 
seems  to  have  received  the  singular  bequest  of  a  human 
heart,  as  the  obituaries  of  that  year  record,  that  when 

Paul  Whitehead,  Es(|.,  a  gentleman  much  admired  by  the 
UtercUi,  for  his  publications,  died  at  his  apartments  in  Ilen- 
rietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  among  other  whimsical  lega¬ 
cies  was  his  heart,  which,  with  fifty  pounds,  he  bequeathed 
to  hb  lordship.”  But  of  all  the  relics  on  record,  perhaps 
the  most  singular,  if  the  story  be  true,  is  that  related  in  the 
■teond  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Empress  J(  sephine, 
publbhed  in  1829,  when  the  Due  de  Lauragnois  had  not 
only  the  heart  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  de- 
vot^  but  her  entire  bodv,  “  by  some  chemical  process  re¬ 
duced  to  a  sort  of  small  stone,  which  was  set  in  a  ring, 
that  the  duke  always  wore  on  his  finger.”  After  this,  who 
will  say  that  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  a  romantic  age  ? 


TWO  FRENCH  SKETCHES  FROM  LIFE. 

I.  —  NEW-TEAE’S-DAT  at  YBR8AILLE8. 

The  sight  of  three  gentlemen  in  swallow-tailed  coats,  and 
with  stars  on  their  breasts,  who  have  just  passed  me  to  pay 
theb  respects  to  M.  'Thiers,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  New- 
year’s^ay  not  very  distant,  wnen  two  at  least  out  of  these 
three  gentlemen  might  have  been  seen  bowing  at  the  Tuil- 
eries.  It  b  not  c^uite  fair,  perhaps,  peeping  into  the  past, 
neither  in  truth  is  there  anv  reason  why  a  man  who  sa¬ 
laamed  to  Napoleon  HL  should  not  do  the  same  by  hb  suc¬ 
cessors  ;  maia  e’eat  egal,  as  the  Parisian  gamins  say,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  some  of  my  Republican  acquaint¬ 


ances  would  have  said  if,  two  years  ago,  some  inconveoiest 
sprite  dressed  like  one  of  his  ex-Majesty’s  chamberlahu 
had  accosted  them  in  the  Salle  dea  Marichaux  and  said, 
holding  up  a  hand-glass  before  their  eyes  and  grinninv: 
“  Look  into  this.  Do  you  see  that  man  with  the  austere 
gait  and  stem  countenance  ?  He  is  abusing  the  Empertv 
and  wants  to  convince  cverybodv  that  he  has  been  a  Kopub-’ 
lican  all  hb  life.  Do  you  see  ?  ’’  —  “  Yes,  bad  luck  to  him- 
who  is  it  ?  ”  —  “  You.’’  ’ 

Everybody  who  has  watched  the  really  patriotic  efTorti 
of  M.  'Thiers  during  the  past  ten  months  to  set  things  to 
rights  in  his  distracted  country  must  in  some  degree  re¬ 
spect  him ;  but  one  is  bound  to  state  that  the  procession  of 
patriots  who  have  gone  to  thank  him  this  morning  for  his 
arduous  labors  does  not  make  the  same  imposing  figure  as 
that  which  used  to  go  and  do  homage  to  Caesar.  Few 
things  were  more  stirring  than  the  New-year's-day  fetes 
under  the  Empire.  They  began  on  New-year’s  eve  bv  a 
serenade  from  all  the  regimental  bands  of  the  Paris,  ^e^ 
sallies,  St.  Germains,  and  Vincennes  garrisons ;  and  this 
was  a  thing  to  see.  At  two  o’clock  all  the  drummers  ~ 
and,  being  six  hundred,  they  seemed  innumerable  —  filed 
into  the  Cour  du  CarroaaeL,  with  their  drum-majors,  and 
mingling  with  them  came  the  bandsmen,  to  the  number  of 
about  lour  hundred,  hurrying  up  pell-mell  from  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  Paris.  The  drummers  wore  their  broad 
white  leather  aprons  and  white  gloves,  and  looked  wonde^ 
fully  trim  and  Boldiei>like.  'They  used  to  be  drawn  up  two 
deep  into  three  sides  of  a  square,  each  drum-major  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  his  men,  while  in  the  centre,  preestantiamut, 
towering  a  head  and  shoulders  above  everybody  else,  stood 
the  drum-major  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  ^e  plume  of  his 
enormous  busby  tapering  away  out  of  sight,  and  his  right 
hand  resting  on  a  formidable  stick  with  a  silver-gilt  globe 
the  size  of  a  child’s  head.  Viscount  de  Laferrihre,  the  Cham¬ 
berlain,  who  watched  these  things  through  the  wmdov, 
would  then  glide  away  to  apprise  meir  Majesties  that  even 
thing  was  ready  ;  and  the  powerful  drum-major  would  fii 
his  eyes  on  the  window  of  the  state  balcony,  waiting,  and 
poising  his  stick  in  mid-air.  Preciseljr  as  the  Empress  set 
foot  on  the  balcony,  holding  the  Prince  Imperial  bj  the 
haud,  the  drum-major’s  stick  would  spin  round  in  his  fin¬ 
gers  like  a  water-wheel,  the  six  hundred  drummers  would 
twirl  their  wrists  inwards,  and  there  would  be  a  report  like 
a  clap  of  thunder.  It  was  one  of  those  things  that  sent 
the  blood  rushing  violently  to  one’s  head,  and  one  could 
see  the  tar:-rag  and  bobtail  of  Paris,  as  they  pressed 
their  unwashed  noses  through  the  bars  of  the  Carroud 
railings,  glow  up  to  their  ears  at  the  din.  Most  of  them 
came  there  with  M.  Rochefort  or  some  other  great  man 
enshrined  in  their  hearts ;  but  less  than  five  minutes’ drum¬ 
ming  got  the  better  of  M.  Rochefort.  'There  is  nothing 
like  a  drum  for  bringing  a  Parisian  to  respect  authority, 
and  by  the  time  the  big  tambour-major  planted  his  stick  on 
the  ground,  causing  the  crescendo  noise  to  cease  with  the 
suddenness  of  magic,  a  great  roar  of  “  Vive  FEmperevr!' 
would  be  bellowed  down  the  whole  line.  Then  came  the 
turn  of  the  instrumental  bands,  and  any  one  who  heard  the 
march  from  the  “  Prophete  ”  played  as  these  four  hundred 
bandsmen  used  to  pl^'  it  would  ask  to  hear  no  finer  musk 
in  his  whole  life.  The  Empress,  who  always  discha^ 
with  the  greatest  tact  and  grace  her  sovereign  functioiu, 
would  close  the  proceedings  with  a  courtesy  which  dismissed 
the  musicians  in  high  spirits,  and  sent  the  tag-rag  home 
feeling  loyal  for  at  least  half  an  hour. 

'The  next  day  it  would  be  a  grander  and  more  fisshr 
scene.  From  an  early  hour  Paris  would  be  alive  with  mu- 
forms.  It  is  Mtonishing  to  think  where  all  the  uniforms 
came  from  which  blazed  out  on  the  backs  of  Frenchmen  (■ 
a  New-year’s-day,  and  trooped  from  ten  A.  H.  until  twel« 
down  the  Rue  die  Rivoli  between  two  closely  packed  lin# 
of  admiring  spectators.  There  were  civil  and  military, 
diplomatic  and  mihtary,  consular  and  judicial  unifonu 
forming  between  them  such  miles  upon  miles  of  broadekw, 
not  to  mention  gold  lace  and  red  ribbon  enough  to  stMk  i 
citadel,  that  one  stood  still  at  last  and  guped,  looking  u 
see  on  the  horizon  if  perchance  there  were  not  one  mort* 
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in  an  unbespanpled  garment.  And  then  passed  the  caT^ 
ria<res,  —  the  twentpr-one  coaches  of  the  municipality,  with 
Baron  Haiissmann  inside  and  his  twenty  mayors  ;  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  vehicles,  —  first.  Prince  Mettcrnich’s,  with  bunches 
of  white  and  scarlet  footmen  behind  ;  Chevalier  Nigra’s  in 

En  and  yellow;  and,  foremost  among  them  lul,  the 
bh  ambassador’s  with  its  brave  show  of  red  and  gold. 

1  think  it  stood  a  Parisian  in  as  good  stead  as  going  to  the 
iilav  to  see  all  this ;  and  for  those  who  were  a  little  behind 
the' scenes  it  was  certainly  a  diverting  spectacle  to  watch 
onlv  the  faces  of  the  actors  in  the  day’s  cavalcade.  Ever 
■iince  that  pretty  little  speech  to  Herr  von  Ilubner,  on  Jan.  1, 
1S59,  going  to  pay  one’s  New  Year’s  court  to  his  Majes¬ 
ty  was  always  looked  upon  more  or  less  in  the  light  of  go- 
inc  to  interview  a  bombshell.  He  might  explode  at  any 
moment,  and  one  never  knew  in  what  direction.  That 
sleek  banker  in  court  dress  rejoicing  in  three  per  cents,  at 
seventy  might  fin<l  these  three  percents  dancing  down  some¬ 
where  to  the  regions  of  fifty  when  he  came  out  from  the  re¬ 
ception  —  no  wonder  there  should  be  a  little  anxiety  on  his 
brow.  But  once  the  first  ordeal  passed,  —  that  is  when  his 
Majesty,  in  answer  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  (the  diplomatic 
spokesman  on  these  occasions)  had  let  fall  the  soothing- 
ijTup  words  about  peace,  plenty,  and  the  rest  of  it,  —  then 
the  proceedings  passed  off  gratifyingly  enough  for  every¬ 
body  concerned,  excepting,  of  course,  the  military,  who 
would  have  liked  to  see  some  Herr  von  Hiibner  or  other 
bearded  every  twelvemonth.  The  Emperor,  ho'.'/ever,  who 
was  not  ignorant  of  their  very  psnlonable  foible,  generally 
contrived  to  wind  up  his  harangue  with  some  deftly  turned 
compliment  to  the  “  finest  soldiery  in  the  world,”  and  this 
restored  good  humor,  so  that  the  exit  of  the  guests  from 
the  Imperial  Palace  was  gay  enough  and  hopeful  enough. 
1  remember  meeting  on  the  Quai  du  Louvre  this  day  two 
years  ago  an  old  fnend  who  was  colonel  in  a  regiment  of 
okosscur.''.  He  pointed  to  the  streams  of  red,  blue,  and 
green  trowsered  officers  who  were  pouring  out  from  all  the 
issues  of  the  palace  after  the  levde,  and  clanking  along 
each  with  the  air  of  a  king.  “  Et  dire,”  said  he,  in  tones  I 
am  not  likely  ever  to  forget,  “  qu’on  ne  vout  pas  nous  laisser 
manger  Bismarck  1  Ca  fait  pitid.”  Poor  fellow  1  those 
who  sent  him  to  try  and  eat  Bismarck  since  have  at  least 
one  noble  life  to  answer  for. 

However,  this  is  all  over  now,  and  not  worth  while  raking 
op  even  for  the  sake  of  comparing  the  New-year’s-days  of 
the  past  with  that  which  we  are  now  celebrating.  Perhaps 
this  one  which  dawns  so  dully  is  a  better  pres.age  for  the 
future  than  that  one  under  the  Empire  which  found  public 
opinion  in  Paris  equally  divided  between  the  trial  of  M. 
Irauppmann  and  the  accession  to  power  of  M.  Ollivier. 

I  A  patriotic  French  journal  recently  wrote  in  beautiful  lan¬ 
guage,  apropos  of  the  red  trowsers  of  the  French  army, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  abolish :  —  “  Le  pantalon  rouge 
s  toujours  abrite  dans  ses  plis  le  courage  et  la  civilisation.” 
h  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  black  coats,  inaugurated  for 
the  first  time  at  an  official  reception  to-day,  will  also  shelter 
ia  their  folds  not  courage  and  civilization,  but  say  economy 
lod  civilization,  or  humanity  and  civilization  —  or  simply 
lirilization  in  its  broadest  sense?  Meanwhile,  reflecting 
on  the  number  of  good  wishes  with  which  M.  Thiers  will 
have  been  regaled  to-day  by  all  sorts  of  gentlemen  who 
have  wished  his  predecessors  well,  and  will  wish  quite  as 
well  to  his  successors  without  ever  doing  much  to  put  their 
*i»hes  into  practical  effect,  one  may  conclude  by  expressing 
» hojw  once  conveyed  by  a  very  shrewd  Persian  dervish  to 
Itj*  king,  that  Providence  will  pay  much  less  heed  to  what 
his  IHends  wish  him  than  to  what  they  don’t  wish  him. 
Considering  the  number  of  Bonapartists,  Legitimists,  and 
i  (iambetiists  who  profess  themselves  the  warm  friends  of 
^President,  and  will  tell  him  so,  there  is  every  chance,  if 
Providence  serves  him  on  the  dervish’s  plan,  that  he  will 
'ojoy  a  long  tenure  of  office. 

n. - “AU  BAL  D’OPERA.” 

“Now,  this  is  regeneration  with,  a  vengeance!  If  the 
all*  noses  of  these  revellers  are  not  shorter  bv  an  inch 


than  they  were  two  years  ago,  call  me  no  true  man  1  ”  says 
M.  Tartine.  He  has  just  returned  to  Paris  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  M.  Tartine,  and  he  looks  so  fresh,  young  and  merry 
after  his  few  weeks’  bath  of  provincial  air  that  a  brother 
chroniqueur  who  has  not  been  in  the  country  but  staying 
in  town  to  write  interesting  leaders  on  M.  Pouyer-Quertier’s 
budgets,  greets  him  with  an  “Eh!  Tartine,  you’ve  been 
culling  roses  1  ”  as  the  two  meet  each  other  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Grand  Opera.  It  is  midnight;  the  third  carnival 
ball  of  the  season  is  about  to  commence,  and  the  crowd  of 
debardeurs,  punchinellocs,  pierrots,  and  Polish  hussars 
surging  forward  on  all  sides  is  overpowering.  M.  Tartine 
laughs,  and  points  with  his  eye  to  a  fat  man  on  his  arm 
who  has  been  elbowing  his  way  gallantly  through  the  multi¬ 
colored  press;  “I  have  brought  that  with  me  to  amuse  me,” 
he  whispers.  “  Who  is  that  f  ”  laughs  back  the  otHer  chron¬ 
iqueur.  “I  found  him  at  Versailles,”  says  M.  Tartine,  “I 
went  there  to  see  whether  they  were  all  giving  tongue  like 
last  summer,  and  there  was  he  in  one  of  the  lobbies  howl¬ 
ing  as  if  his  sinful  heart  would  break.  1  saw  it  was  one  of  the 
debates  that  had  disagreed  with  him  and  brought  him  away. 
He  is  a  deputy.  Tliirty  years  of  his  misspent  life  he  man¬ 
ufactured  some  eatable  or  other  which  nobody  could  digest, 
and  now  his  townsmen  have  sent  him  to  manufacture  Taws 
which  nobody  can  swallow.  He  is  an  enlightened  product 
of  universal  suffrage.  Look  at  him  and  admire  him,  but 
let  me  pass  on.” 

So  M.  Tartine  and  his  deputy,  the  one  chaperoning  the 
other,  pass  on  with  the  stream  and  are  dritted  by  slow 
stages  into  the  ball-room.  Here  it  is  one  blaze  of  light. 
Tlie  big  chandelier,  like  a  scorching  sun,  and  the  smaller 
chandeliers,  like  so  many  burning  sattclites,  are  shooting 
out  their  crude  jets  with  a  sort  of  a  fury.  The  pit  of  the 
house  has  disappeared,  being  boanled  over  to  a  level  with 
the  stage ;  and  half  a  dozen  footmen  with  water-cans  are 
rushing  alxiut  to  lay  the  dust  as  the  last  preliminary  before 
commencing.  High  aloft  on  an  estradc  is  enthroned  the 
orchestra,  and  punctually  at  midnight  a  white-gloved 
gentleman  with  an  Olympian  brow  starts  up  from  some- 
whera  and  rushes  to  the  front  amid  the  babel  of  a  hundred 
voices  from  below  raised  to  clamor  him  a  welcome.  This 
is  the  great  Monsieur  Strauss.  With  the  glance  and  the 
attitude  of  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  he  seizes 
his  baton  and  raps  with  it  on  his  desk  the  three  authorita¬ 
tive  signals.  Then  he  draws  his  watch  with  his  left  hand 
and  looks  at  it.  At  the  precise  moment  when  he  is  ready, 
but  not  an  instant  before,  that  watch  will  be  returned  to 
his  pocket,  the  baton  will  flash  above  his  hc.'ul  like  a  scimi¬ 
tar,  and,  at  the  token,  six-and-twenty  fiddlers,  six  players 
on  the  hautboy,  eight  performers  on  the  flute,  sixteen  varied 
instrumentalists  —  horns,  clarions,  and  what  not  —  and  one 
big  drum  will  break  into  melody  like  a  single  fiddler.  It  is  a 
fine  sight,  say  what  you  please ;  take  your  stand  against  one 
of  the  corners  of  the  estrade  and  watch.  This  is  the  famous 
Bal  d’Opdra,  the  vision  that  haunts  every  Parisian  school¬ 
boy’s  dreams  from  fifteen  to  the  age  of  experience,  when¬ 
ever  that  may  be.  One  must  not  traduce  the  French  and 
say  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  hold  to  the  institutions  that 
suit  them.  The  Bal  d’Opera  suits  them,  and  they  have 
held  to  it.  M.  Strauss,  if  consulted  in  time  by  any  of  the 
royal  or  imperial  magnificoes  who  have  crumbled  away 
so  pitifully  from  their  thrones  while  he  has  kept  to  his, 
might  have  given  them  more  than  one  good  counsel  on  the 
art  of  ruling.  “Watch  my  baton,”  he  might  have  said, 
“  and  now  watch  those  people.  I  slacken,  they  slacken ; 
I  quicken,  they  quicken.  I  stamp  my  loot,  and  their  pace  be¬ 
comes  furious.  I  wave  both  hands  together,  and  their  dance 
bursts,  tbaming  and  panting,  into  an  infernal  gallop.  Look  I 
this  is  no  longer  a  mere  dance.  Their  heads  reel  and  their 
bodies  spin.  All  these  men  are  frenzied.  And  yet  — 
halt !  I  have  thrown  my  baton  down,  and  there  they  are, 
gasping  but  obedient,  and  using  what  little  breath  1  have 
left  in  their  bodies  to  cheer  me  I  Don’t  tell  me,  after  that, 
that  the  people  are  hard  to  govern.  Those  are  all  bakers 
and  grocers,  students  and  loafers,  you  see  below  there  — 
the  sort  of  people  who  make  revolutions.  Every  Saturday 
they  come  nere  and  dance ;  such  characters  are  not  dan- 
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gerous.  The  only  secret  is  to  keep  them  giddy,  as  I  do, 
and  —  to  hold  your  baton  firm.”  Saying  which,  M. 
Strauss  might  have  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  wished 
that  the  destinv  of  empires  had  placed  him  for  a  few  years . 
on  the  throne,  ^fcanwhile,  see  how  the  house  fills.  The  floors 
of  the  bo.xes  are  being  unlocke<l  and  banged.  Mufiled 
forms  in  dominoes  and  velvet  masks  take  their  seats,  screw 
up  their  opera-glasses,  and  gare  with  absorption  on  the 
tumultuous  mob  of  mummers  underne.ath  them.  Popular 
tradition  will  have  it  that  those  are  countesses  in  disguise, 
and  a  belief  in  this  legend  forms  one  of  the  many  gilded 
illusions  of  one’s  first  bal  d’opera.  Alas  I  why  should 
those  illusions  vanish  ?  '\^^ly  should  one  ever  learn  that 

the  punches  and  debardeurs  who  dance  with  such  desper¬ 
ation  are  not  doing  it  for  their  own  amusement ;  that  the 
champagne  in  (he  refreshment-rooms  is  —  well,  let  us  pass 
lightly  over  that;  that  the  countesses  in  disguise  —  well, 
let  us  pass  lightly  again ;  and  that  M.  Strauss,  when  the 
final  gallop  is  over,  is  not  whirled  away  to  the  realms  of 
Satan,  but  goes  home  to  supper  and  to  bed  like  lesser 
mortals  ?  Vanity  of  vanities  1  this  is  an  age  ol  ungilded 
gingerbread,  says  M.  Tartine. 

The  fat  deputy,  however,  M.  Tartine’s  friend,  is  inclined 
to  believe  in  every  thing ;  for  how  can  he  know  that  most  of 
the  dancers  are  paid  forty  sous  a  night  by  the  management  ? 
Afler  walking  him  about  for  an  hour,  M.  Tartine  discovers 
that  his  pate  is  empty  of  all  subjects  except  those  which 
concern  the  particular  eatable  which  he  used  to  manufac¬ 
ture  to  the  profit  of  himself  and  the  discomfort  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  What  caused  him  to  howl  at  Versailles  was  the 
rumor  that  tiiere  was  to  be  a  tax  interfering  in  some  way 
with  this  eatable ;  but  at  ordinary  times  be  is  a  peaceable 
man,  howling  at  nobody,  and  tormented  only  by  the  suspi¬ 
cion  that,  being  a  deputy,  he  ought  to  have  some  political 
opinions  to  carry  about  with  him  — which,  for  the  moment, 
is  not  the  case.  He  broaches  this  view  to  M.  Tartine.  “  I 
think,”  says  M.  Tartine,  “  1  would  do  without  opinions.  I 
knew  a  man  who  came  to  grief  through  his  opinions,  and  it 
is  a  painful  tiling  to  reflect  that  he  might  have  lived  long 
ami  universally  esteemed  it  he  had  bad  none.”  “  I  think,” 
remarks  the  tat  deputy,  ”  I  should  like  to  have  an  o|>inion 
oil  the  sort  of  government  that  is  best  for  us.”  “  So  should 
I,”  answers  M.  Tartine,  ”  but  I  should  keep  it  to  myself  and 
mark  it  ‘  dangerous.’  ”  “  Do  you  know,”  murmurs  the  fat 
deputy,  lowering  his  voice  and  treading  unceremoniously  on 
the  toes  of  somebody  in  his  way,  “  Do  you  know  1  thought 
that,  if  I  brought  forward  an  amendment  to  the  budget,  it 
might  perhaps  drag  me  into  notice  ?  ”  “  ^Vhat  I  ”  exclaims 
M.  Tartine,  “you  don’t  surely  want  to  get  into  notice!” 
and  he  stops  to  scan  his  companion  as  if  tiiere  were  some¬ 
thing  explosive  in  him.  “  Well,  no,  it’s  not  1,  but  my  wife,” 
sighs  the  tat  deputv,  rather  plaintively.  “  When  1  was 
elected  she  said,  ‘^ow,  it’s  not  enough  to  make  laws, 
Adolphe  (my  name  is  Adolphe)  ;  a  good  deputy  who  wants 
to  be  noticed  introduces  amendments  to  the  bu<lget.’  ‘  But 
supjiose  the  budget  doesn’t  need  amendments  ?  ’  I  sug¬ 
gested.  ‘  The  budget  always  needs  amendments,’  said  she. 
‘I  think,  though,’  I  answered,’  I  would  rather  not  be  no¬ 
ticed.’  ’  Then,’  replied  she,  ’  you  are  a  bad  deputy,’  and 
as,  when  Clarisse  (her  name’s  Clai-isse)  says  these  sorts  of 
things,  she  puts  a  wonderful  amount  of  bitterness  into  them, 
I  thought  it  would  be  better  if  I  drew  up  some  amendments 
to  the  budget.”  “  And  have  you  drawn  up  these  amend¬ 
ments  ?  ”  asks  liL  Tartine.  “  Yes,”  says  the  fat  deputy, 
lowering  his  voice  again,  and  looking  around  him.  “  See 
here:  perhaps  if  your  paper  supported  these  we  might 
manage  to  pass  them.  I  nave  noticed  that  there  are  seven 
bniss  buttons  to  the  tunic  of  every  soldier.  By  putting 
those  buttons  farther  apart  one  might  reduce  the  number  to 
five.  Each  button  costing  a  centime ;  that  makes  on  an 
army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men  a  saving  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  francs.”  “  So  it  does,”  says  M.  Tartine,  {lensively ; 
“  but  we  can  improve  upon  that.  Why  have  buttons  at  all  ? 
Buttons  are  part  of  the  gear  of  a  discarded  system.  But¬ 
tons  are  a  mark  for  the  enemy.  1  would  suppress  all  tlie 
seven  buttons,  also  the  two  buttons  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
which  are  absurd,  fur  nobody  wants  buttons  there.  Instead 
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of  them  I  would  pnt  hooks  and  eyes,  the  cost  of  which  a 
soldier  should  bear  out  of  his  own  pay,  and  he  should  sew 
them  on  himself  to  teach  him  needlework.  'Tliis  woiild 
combine  education  with  econom,  and  give  us  forty-fire 
thousand  francs  in  hand.”  “  'Then  there  is  the  yellow 
round  the  collars,”  proceeds  the  fat  deputy,  reading  from  j 
paper;  “the  suppression  of  the  yellow  would  make  a 
dilFerence  of  something  like  a  sou  in  the  cost  of  each  coat,” 
“  'I'otal  twenty-five  thousand  francs,”  ejaculates  M.  Ta^ 
tine ;  “  we  are  swimming  in  wealth.  Twenty-five  and  forty, 
five  makes  seventy  ;  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  seventy 
thousand  ?  ”  “  What  do  you  say  to  a  grant  of  a  million 
for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  ?  ”  suggests  the  fat 
deputy.  “  Some  factories  suffered  terribly  during  the  war." 
“  I  say  it’s  capital,”  ejaculates  M.  Tartine ;  “  we  shall  of 
course  get  the  tax-payer  to  make  up  the  difference,  and 
this  will  be  eminently  fair,  for  when  a  deputy  proposes 
amendments  to  the  budget  the  least  the  nation  can  do  is  to 
be  ar  the  expense.”  “  Yes,”  assents  the  deputy,  prcoccn- 
pied ;  “  but  I  was  thinking  we  might  lay  a  duty  on  the 
produce  of  other  manufactories  which  have  not  sull’ercd.” 
“  Allow  me  to  bow  to  you,”  interrupts  M.  Tartine,  bendinij 
double ;  “  it  is  with  ideas  like  those  a  man  becomes  Prime 
MinistiT.  On  the  day  when  you-  enter  office  thouj:h,  please 
remember  it  was  I  who  predicted  your  rise  ;  ”  and  again  he 
salutes  with  much  gravity.  Not  displeased,  the  fat  dep 
uty  smiles  to  M.  Tartine’s  bows,  and  says  —  but  nobody 
ever  knows  what  he  was  about  to  say,  for  just  at  this 
moment,  a  waltz  having  begun,  there  is  a  swell  in  the 
human  sea.an<l,  being  off  his  guard,  the  fat  deputy  is  caught 
up  in  the  surf,  whirled  round  like  a  cork,  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  valiant  resistance,  hurried  away  in  an  eddy.  Wnen 
he  regains  his  legs  he  finds  himself  puffing  and  hatlcss  near 
one  of  the  doors  of  exit.  M.  Tartine  hastens  up  laughing, 
with  the  hat,  and  is  on  the  point  of  saying  something  com¬ 
forting,  when  two  ladies  in  dominoes  and  with  velvet  masks 
covering  all  of  their  faces  excepting  their  sparkling  eyes 
and  dimpled  chins,  stop  M.  Tartine  by  laying  their  hands 
on  his  arms,  and  exclaim  together,  “  Ek,  mon  cher,  where 
have  you  been  all  these  weeks  ?  Take  us  to  sujijicr.  Who 
is  that  fat  man  ?  ”  M.  Tartine  has  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing  Mile.  Fifine,  prima  donna  of  the  Fantaisies 
Gaufoises,  and  the  contralto.  Mile.  Cascadette.  “  Hush  I” 
he  whispers,  mysteriously ;  “  it’s  the  Finance  Minister  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  Brazils  out  incog.  You  must  address 
him  with  decorum  and  simplicity.  Great  country  the 
Brazils.  No  halfjience  tiiere.  The  currency’s  diamonds." 
Miles.  F.  and  C.,  who  are  aware  that  his  Brazili.m  Majesty 
and  suite  are  in  Paris,  become  dumb  as  fish,  and  examine 
M.  Tartine’s  coiupauiou  respectfully  from  behind  their  velvet 
coverings.  “  Who  are  those  ladies  ?  ”  murmurs  the  fat  dep¬ 
uty,  with  a  slight  nudge,  for  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  which  he  is  the  object,  and  hopes  that  his  white 
cravat  has  not  got  much  rumpled.  “Kussian  princesses,” 
answers  M.  Tartine;  “you  know  the  Bal  d’Opera  is  re¬ 
nowned  for  meetings  of  this  sort.  Those  ladies  desire  to 
make  your  acquaintance ;  they  have  heard  of  your  fame  u 
a  manufacturer  and  a  sUitesman  (the  fat  deputy  reddens  and 
draws  up  his  shirt-colLir)  ;  besides  which,  1  m.ay  confide  to 
yrou  that  the^  are  botn  deeply  versed  in  questions  cf 
finance.”  “  lou  don’t  say  so,”  mutters  the  fat  deputy,  bash¬ 
ful,  but  preparing  for  the  introduction.  “  Yes,”  says  JL 
Tartine,  “  tWy  have  made  the  matter  a  special  study. 
We’ll  take  them  to  supper,  and  I  dare  say  they’ll  tell  yoo 
what  to  do  with  a  surplus.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

At  a  south  of  England  watering-place  the  police  reports 
are  given  in  poetry  in  the  local  paper. 

M.  Thiers  has,  the  Cologne  Gaze««  says,  presented  to  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Versailles’ a  complete  list  and  pho¬ 
tographic  likenesses  of  the  Poles  who  took  part  in  the  Re^ 
olutiun  at  Paris,  and  has  also  denounced  the  persons  in  the 
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lin'niom  of  Poland  who  entertained  relations  with  the  Paris 
Commune  or  sympathized  with  it. 

The  man  who  estimates  thim^  for  the  English  papers 
inibnns  us  that  35,275  persons  ate  their  Christmas  dinner 
within  the  walls  of  London  workhouses. 

The  Assize  Court  of  the  Seine  has  sentenced  the  man- 
,f»er  of  the  Constitution  to  a  year’s  imprisonment,  anti  a 
fine  of  two  hundred  francs,  for  {)ublishing  false  news.  Tliis 
is  an  infringement  on  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Some  unknown  individual  has  sent  the  London  Hospital 
a  donation  of  850,000,  signing  his  letter  simply  “  A  F riend.” 
He  can  scarcely  be  the  “  friend  in  need  ”  mentioned  by 
the  proverb,  to  have  so  royal  a  surplus  for  charitable  pur- 
paies. 

Oddly  enough  the  bicycle-fever  has  only  just  reached 
Italy.  R  arcs  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  are  told  that  at 
the'last  struggle  between  Klilan  and  Novara  the  conijueror 
did  the  distance  of  forty-six  kilometres  (about  twenty-eight 
and  a-lualf  miles)  in  three  hours  and  a  minute,  without 
once  stopping  or  getting  off  his  steed. 

A  London  journal  says  it  speaks  well  for  the  mental 
state  of  the  )>opulation  of  that  city  that  during  the  year 
just  closed  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  suicide  by 
drowning  in  the  Serpentine.  This  is  the  first  time  in  forty 
rears  that  so  much  selt^enial  has  been  exercised.  It  should 
Le  remarked  that  the  Serpentine  has  been  dry  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  suicidal  season. 

Baron  Seymour  Kirkup’s  library  was  recently  sold  at 
auction  in  London.  One  of  the  most  interesting  items  of 
the  sale  was  a  volume  of  the  Amoroso  Convivio,  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  cover  of  which  was  a  small  but  accurate  drawing 
of  the  fresco  of  Dante,  before  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
modem  restoration.  The  Baron,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  hero  of  the  discovery  of  the  portrait  of  Dante, 
painted  by  Giotto  on  the  wall  of  the  Podesth  at  Florence. 

The  story  that  has  gone  the  round  of  the  papers  of  Momm¬ 
sen,  the  German  historian,  having  been  granted  a  pension  of 
!  ten  thousand  francs  for  assisting  Napoleon  III.  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  “  History  of  Csesar,”  and  of  having  recently 
written  a  letter  to  M.  Kenan,  claiming  to  have  the  piension 
continued,  is  altogether  contradicted  by  M.  Kenan,  who 
not  only  denies  having  receiveil  any  such  letter,  but  certi¬ 
fies  of  iiis  certain  knowledge  that  Mommsen  never  had  a 
iuuof  the  Empieror’s  money. 

M.  Thiers  on  enfering  one  of  the  Bureaux  of  the  N.a- 
tional  Assembly,  recently,  was  followed  by  a  large  dog, 
who  jumped  up  barking  and  panting  into  the  President's 
face.  An  officious  clerk  immediately  started  from  his  desk 
and  dealt  the  animal  such  a  terrific  blow  on  the  he:ad  with 
a  ruler  that  he  rolled  back  howling  on  the  mat.  Tlie  clerk, 
triumphant  in  the  deed,  exclaimed,  “  No  dog  shall  harm 
our  vahied  President  while  I  am  by.”  To  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  rtmlied  in  a  furious  tone  as  he  rushed  towards  the  ani¬ 
mal,  “But,  fool,  dolt,  idiot,  the  dog  is  mine.”  Tableau. 

The  Erapieror  of  Japan  is  reported  to  be  —  and  cer¬ 
tainly  he  has  the  best  reasons  for  being  —  the  most  jolly 
dog  in  his  realms.  After  living  for  four  years  in  the  strict 
observance  of  the  puerile  fonnalities  attached  by  ancient 
tu.«tom  to  his  rank,  he  has  suddenly  emancipated  himself, 
and  rushes  into  society  exactly  like  the  young  heir  just 
wme  into  his  property.  He  drives  four-in-hand,  wears  a 
European  costume,  drinks  champagne,  and,  save  the  mark, 
fella  anecdotes  of  the  corps  de  ballet  with  considerable 
macity  and  cleverness.  Quite  civilized  in  short. 

Mr.  Ruskix,  in  a  note  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  com- 
plaini  of  the  condition  of  the  London  streets,  and  says : 
1  mean  on  the  1st  January  next,  to  take  three  street- 
^^uepers  into  constant  service ;  they  will  be  the  first  work- 
I  employ  with  the  interest  of  the  St.  George’s  fund, 
^  dividend  this  January  ;  and, 

whwver  I  can  ^t  leave  from  the  police  and  inhabitants,  I 
•m  keep  my  three  sweepers  steadily  at  work  for  eight 


hours  a  day ;  and  I  hopie  soon  to  show  you  a  hit  of  our 
London  streets  kept  as  clean  as  the  deck  of  a  sliip  of  the 
line.” 

Masquerade  balls  do  not  flourish  under  M.  Tliiers. 
Writing  of  a  recent  bal  masque',  a  Paris  correspondent  says 
it  was  rather  a  failure,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  disciples  of 
Clodoclie  must  h.ave  come  to  grief  during  the  Commune ; 
the  dominoes  were  few  and  far  between ;  and  as  a  proof 
that  there  was  a  sad  want  of  enthusiasm  on  the  p.art  of  the 
dancers,  I  m.ay  mention  that  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
Corybarites  were  taken  to  the  police-office  for  indulging  in 
figures  which  shocked  the  modesty  of  the  guardians  of 
the  peace.  One  ma.sk  is  reported  to  have  attempted  to 
gain  admittance  disguised  as  a  clock  with  a  Prussian  under 
his  arm,  but  his  money  was  refused. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland’s  volume  of  poems,  “The 
Music-Lesson  of  Confucius,”  is  attracting  great  attention  in 
England.  Tlie  grace  and  Heine-like  delicacy  of  these 
verses  are  a  surprise  to  the  English  critics  who  have  known 
Mr.  Iceland  only  by  the  humorous  ballads  of  “  Hans 
Breitinann.”  Tlie  author  has  received  numerous  letters 
from  distinguished  literjiry  men,  and,  among  the  rest,  one 
from  Lord  Lytton,  which  is  enthiuiastic  enough,  to  say  the 
least,  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  poet.  If  the  general 
public  find  in  the  volume  the  excellent  art  and  sulistance 
which  Lord  Lytton  claims  for  it,  Mr.  Leland  may  very  well 
rest  content. 

The  Alpine  Club  —  an  assemblage  of  gentlemen  who 
annually  break  a  certain  percentage  of  their  necks  in 
climbing  the  Alps  —  is  something  which  an  imaginative 
nature  can  comjirehend ;  but  a  duo  of  AVinter-Bathers  is 
simply  incomprehensible.  Yet  such  a  club  exists  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  members  whereot  took  a  swim  in  the  Serpentine 

Sliich  we  believe  was  not  dry)  on  last  Christmas  day. 

ey  all  came  out  alive,  which  was  more  than  they  deserved. 
Tliere  is  one  old  bather  —  we  don’t  see  how  he  came  to  be 
an  old  batlier,  for  he  ought  to  have  died  long  ago  —  who, 
when  the  lake  is  covered  with  ice,  comes  each  morning 
with  a  hatchet  wiih  which  he  smashes  the  frozen  surfiice, 
and  thus  slowly,  inch  by  inch,  works  his  way  into  the 
water.  The  hideous  sufferings  he  must  endure  when  the 
thermometer  is  several  degrees  below  zero  are  too  terrible 
to  coiitem^ilate,  and  the  utmost  sympathy  is  due  to  the 
Humane  Society’s  boatmen,  whose  duty  compels  them  to 
witness  his  agony. 

A  MELANCHOLY  de<ath  is  reported  in  the  Scotch  papers 
—  that  of  an  immense  cat,  the  property  of  a  hair-dresser 
in  Edinburgh.  This  animal  was,  it  is  stated,  one  of  the 
sights  of  Edinburgh,  was  a  model  of  beauty,  and  was  the 
king  of  cats.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  cat- 
show  the  other  day  in  London,  it  being  considered  that  in 
consequence  of  his  extreme  obesity  the  journey  would 
{irove  too  fatiguing  for  him.  About  a  month  ago  he  began 
to  exhibit  signs  of  failing  health,  and  was  removed  from  the 
shop  to  the  private  residence  of  his  owner,  in  the  hope  that 
change  of  air  might  prove  beneficial.  These  hopes  untbr- 
tunately  were  not  realized ;  his  illness  increased  daily,  and 
it  was  tbund  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  three  veterinary 
surgeons,  who  for  the  last  few  days  of  his  life  prescrilied  a 
teaspoonful  of  port  wine  to  be  taken  every  quarter  of  an 
hour.  A  port-mortem  examination  proved  he  died  of  fat. 
He  was  fifteen  and  a  half  years  old.  He  ought  to  be  sent 
to  a  mcicseum. 

A  NOTICE  which  has  lately  gone  the  round  of  the  press, 
both  in  Germany  and  England,  to  the  effect  that  I  euer- 
b.ach,  the  great  philosopher,  is  literally  starving,  and  that 
subscriptions  are  urgently  nec<led  for  his  sustenance,  has 
received  a  contradiction,  the  vigor  and  clearness  of  which 
leave  nothing  to  desire.  The  philosopher’s  brother.  Dr. 
Friedrich  Feuerbach,  declares,  in  his  and  his  two  sisters’ 
names,  that  all  the  piteous  descriptions  in  question  are  as 
false  as  they  are  malicious.  It  is  true  that  the  philosopher 
does  live  with  his  family  in  circumstances  which,  according 
I  to  the  notions  of  our  times,  must  be  called  very  simple  and 
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modest,  but  there  ne%’er  was  or  could  be  a  question  of 
“  dying  of  hunger.”  It  would  have  been  an  imtelible  blot 
upon  the  fame  of  Germany  if  a  man  of  Feuerbac  h’s  calibre 
had  been  allowed  to  sink  into  distress.  To  readers  at  large 
he  will  be  best  known  by  his  “Nature  of  Christianity,” 
which  has  been  translated  into  English.  Students  of  phil- 
oflophy  need  not  be  reminded  of  his  “  Thoughts  on  Death 
and  Immortality,”  and  the  “  History  of  Mtxlern  Philosophy 
from  Bacon  to  Spinoza,”  “  Leibnitz,”  “  Bayle,”  and  the 
“  Theogonie.”  He  is  now  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

A  RECENT  nunit)er  of  a  leading  Icelandic  newspaper 
contains  an  advertisement  which  to  ladies  will  be  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  alarming.  It  runs  as  follows:  —  “Two  Russian  mer¬ 
chants,  Messrs.  Johannesberg  and  Welensky,  have  arrived  in 
this  country,  who  are  desirous  of  buying  women’s  hair. 
'They  pay  well.”  The  full  significance  of  this  announce¬ 
ment  will  be  at  once  apparent.  Russia,  which  up  to  this 
time  has  supplied  chignons  with  liberal  hand  to  the  coiffeurs 
of  London  and  Paris,  has  at  length  given  in,  and  the  deal¬ 
ers  have  been  obliged  to  seek  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  the  necessary  material  for  their  trade,  and  to  “  pav 
well  ”  for  it.  Probably  the  inducement  thus  held  out  will 
have  the  desired  effect ;  but  when  all  the  available  tresses 
of  poverty-stricken  Icelandic  women  have  fallen  un<ler  the 
scissors  of  Messrs.  Johannesberg  and  Welensky,  where  are 
those  enterprising  gentleman  to  look  for  a  further  supply  ? 
Unless  the  leaders  of  feminine  fashion  can  introduce  a  taste 
for  the  woolly  curls  of  Africa  or  the  coarse  black  hair  of 
the  Tartar  races,  we  fear  that  they  will  some  day  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  content  themselves  with  the  plaits  and  twists  with 
which  nature  has  supplied  them. 

The  Russian  censorship  having  forbidden  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  an  o[>cra  by  Rubinstein  bearing  the  alarming  title 
of  “  The  Demon,”  it  has  been  hastily  assumed  that  the  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  work  must  be  of  a  political  kind.  This, 
however,  is  more  than  improbable,  for  it  seems  that  the 
libretto  is  based  on  Lermontoff ’s  poem  of  the  same  name, 
which  has  no  more  to  do  with  politics  than  “  Manfred.” 
The  fact  is,  the  dramatic  censorship  in  Russia  is  much  more 
scrupulous  in  connection  with  religious  than  with  political 
matters ;  ami  the  mere  title  of  the  new  opera  was  enough 
to  alarm  it.  The  best  and  most  popular  Russian  comedies 
are  full  of  political  allusions  whicn  are  largely  tolerated 
so  long  .as  they  do  not  point  to  the  Imperial  dignity  itself 
but  plays  dealing  with  reli^ous  subjects  are  generally  pro¬ 
scribed,  and  neither  sacred  nor  utterly  profane  names  may 
be  used  as  titles.  During  the  present  reign  the  two  great 
revolutionary  operas,  “  Guillaume  Tell  ”  and  “  La  Muette 
de  Portici,”  have  Ixith  heen  represented  in  Russia;  but 
“  Mosb  in  Egitto  ”  cannot  be  playetl  under  that  title,  or 
sung  to  the  original  libretto.  “  Les  Huguenots  ”  was  at  one 
time  in  the  list  of  objectionable  works,  and  even  now  “  Le 
Prophbte  ”  is  only  tolerate*!  on  condition  of  its  being  an¬ 
nounced  as  the  “  Siege  of  Ghent.” 

The  Levant  Herald  suggests  that  the  Pope  should  be  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Sultan  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.  Why,  it  asks,  should  not  the  Sultan  do  a  signal  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  Cliristian  neighbors  by  taking  in  charge  this 
white  elephant  of  Europe  f  He  might  offer  a  palace  with¬ 
out  missing  one  among  so  many  —  a  liecoming  ellik,  a  guard 
of  honor,  a  state  Ciiiiiue,  and  a  whole  private  post-office  for 
his  Holiness’s  special  use.  'There  would,  too,  be  a  touch  of 
historical  completeness  in  the  residence  of  the  Pope  in  the 
city  of  Constantine.  Byzantium  gave  a  capital  to  ancient 
Rome  when  anarchy  and  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians 
threatened  to  break  the  empire  in  pieces.  In  Constantino¬ 
ple  began  the  reign  of  Inmerial  Christianity.  Constantino¬ 
ple  was  the  chiet  seat  of  Eastern  Christianity,  as  Rome  was 
that  of  Western  Christianity.  For  a  time  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  the  other  cities  of  the  East  played  a  higner 
part  in  the  strifes  of  Christianity  than  Rome  and  the  cities 
of  the  West.  With  Constantinople  is  linked  the  history  of 
St.  Athanasius,  Su  Chrysostom,  the  deeds  of  Iconoclasts, 
and  the  most  eventful  years  of  tlie  Eastern  Church.  Con¬ 
stantinople  withdrew  the  Imperial  pomp  and  state  fh>m  a 
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city  which  had  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  any  thing  but  the 
foulest  corruption  that  human  eye  had  ever  seen  or  human 
imagination  nad  ever  conceived ;  and  if  the  Pope  were  to 
follow  the  example  of  Constantine  on  the  plea  that  the  vicar 
of  Christ  could  not  share  the  same  capital  with  an  excom. 
municated  and  robber  king,  homage  would  be  done  to  th» 
unity  of  history,  and  the  situation  would  be  invested  with 
marvellous  dramatic  completeness. 

It  would  seem  that  the  inartistic  and  generally  objectiou- 
able  style  of  entertainment  known  as  “  opdra  lloutle  ”  haj 
had  its  day  in  France.  Serious  critics  point  out  that 
every  “  opdra  bouffe  ”  which  has  been  brought  out  in  Paris 
since  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  has  been  more  or  less « 
failure.  'The  list  includes  “  La  Boite  de  Pandore,”  “ 
de  Neige,”  and  “  La  Tour  du  Chien  Vert;  ”  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  run  of  ill-luck  will  be  interrupted  hi 
the  coming  prwluction  of  M.  Sardou’s  “  Roi  Ca:o  *e,”  which, 
however,  if  it  fails  as  a  musical  and  dramatic  piece,  mav  vet 
succeed  as  a  spectacle.  As  to  the  three  burlesiiue  OMns 
named  above,  the  subject  of  the  first  is  sufficiently  indicat¬ 
ed  by  the  title.  The  second  “  Boule  de  Neige  is  a  new 
and  improved  version  of  “  Barkouf  ”  by  Scribe  and  Offen¬ 
bach,  which  failed  many  years  ago  at  the  Opt-ra  Comi(|ue. 
In  “  Barkouf”  the  hero  was  a  dog,  which  caused  the  piece 
to  be  described  at  the  time  as  a  “  Chiennerie  ”  in  three 
acts ;  in  “  Boule  de  Neige  ”  he  becomes  a  bear.  “  The 
Tower  of  the  (ireen  Dog  ”  is  a  zoological  melodrama,  set  to 
music  by  M.  Duprato,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  saddest 
things  ever  witnessed  on  the  French  or  any  other  stage. 

An  effort  is  being  made  among  scientific  men  in  England 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  commutation  or  remission  of  the 
sentence  passed  upon  M.  Elisce  Reclus,  the  great  French 
physical  geographer.  M.  Elisee  Reclus  has  been  sentenced 
to  transportation  to  a  penal  colony,  for  the  crime  of  being 
found  in  arms  under  the  Commune  and  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  d<x‘s  not  appear  to  be  doubtful  that  in  this  matter 
he  could  hardly  have  helped  himself,  if  he  would ;  that  he 
was  in  fact  acting  under  compulsion ;  nor  that  he  bad  not 
struck  a  blow  nor  fired  a  rifle  on  behalf  of  the  Commune. 
His  real  crime  was  that,  with  tlie  raw  political  judgment 
which  purely  scientific  men  often  show,  he  undoubtedlj 
sympathized  with  the  Commune,  and  worse  still,  was  found 
to  be  an  enrolled  member  of  that  dreaded  society,  the  Inttt- 
nationale.  It  is,  however,  quite  beneath  the  Government  of 
France  to  make  war  on  great  scientific  men  of  feeble  politi¬ 
cal  judgment  who  have  not  really  contributed  any  thing 
whatever  to  the  success  of  the  rebellion,  and  whose  service! 
to  science  have  been  great.  M.  Reclus  is  now  so  ill  with  Im 
imprisonment  and  poor  diet,  that  he  eannot  stand  without 
assistance.  All  the  scientific  societies  of  France  have,  with 
one  voice,  asked  fur  his  pardon,  and  now  English  science  u 
likely  to  unite  in  the  same  entreaty. 

From  the  Times  of  India  we  learn  that  a  military  of 
fence  has  been  punished  with  just  severity.  A  very  distin¬ 
guished  and  very  fat  Sikh  officer  of  a  cavalry  regiment  hv 
been  removed  from  the  service  on  the  ground  of  undue  obe*- 
ity.  It  is  not  many  months,  adds  me  TVme.v  of  Indk 
since  a  medical  board  sat  in  Calcutta  upon  an  officer  and  t 
companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  tor  the  same  fleshlv 
failing.  The  Government  desired  to  know  whether  Col 

- could  possibly  discharge  the  duties  of  a  field-officer. 

'The  reply  was,  “  Certainly,  if  a  horse  strong  enough  to 
carry  him  can  be  found.”  The  Indian  Daily  Netes,  comment¬ 
ing  on  this  crusade  against  the  fat,  points  out  to  die  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  the  fact  that  they  are  but  reverting  to  the 
system  pursued  in  olden  days.  Spartans  who  presumed  to 
get  fat  were  soundly  whipped.  One  Nauclis,  an  extremelr 
stout  person,  w.as  publicly  exposed  and  threatened  wiii 
perpetual  banishment  if  he  did  not  quickly  regain  a  piopor 
and  Spartan  figure.  It  is  doubtful  nowever,  whether  anf 
Government  would  now  be  strong  enough  to  pass  a  measm* 
legalizing  the  chastisement  of  the  corpulent;  but  in  the 
mean  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fat  people 
tain  privileges  to  which  they  are  not  er|uitably  entitled.  WJ. 
for  instance,  should  a  cabman  be  compelled  to  take  a  pV' 
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•en^OT  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  same  fare 

§iat  paid  by” a  passenger  weighing  only  one  hundred  ? 
The  sameargunient  applies  to  railway  passengers,  who  are 
conveyed  at^rates  not  calculated  as  in  the  case  of  goods, 
with  reference  to  weight.  It  may  seem  unfeeling  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  these  facts,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  fatness 
brought  pecuniary  inconveniences  in  its  train,  many  estima¬ 
ble  person  who  now  by  indolence  and  over-indulgence  of 
their  appetites  allow  themselves  to  attain  unnecessary  pro¬ 
portions,  would  at  once  become  active  and  abstemious ;  and 
•Jjiile  growing  “  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,” 
would  be  rewarded  by  gaining  in  money  what  they  lost  in 
flesh. 

It  is  no  longer  the  practice  to  hang  red  curtains  round 
the  rooms  occupied  by  patients  with  the  small-pox,  and 
indeed  color  is  not  supposed  generally  to  exercise  any  influ¬ 
ence  on  health  or  disease.  Yet,  however  true  this  may  be 
IS  rei'ards  animals,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  color  has 
an  important  relation  to  the  growth  and  existence  of  plants. 
M.  Bert  has  (says  Gnlignani}  addressed  an  interesting 
communication  on  this  subject  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
llaving  placed  twenty-five  kinds  of  plants  in  a  greenhouse 
provided  with  gl.azed  frames  of  various  hues,  he  watched 
their  progress  under  the  influence  of  the  different  lights 
thev  receive<l.  Milfoil,  mullen,  violets,  cactuses,  and  house- 
leeks  were  among  them ;  besides  green  cryptogamia,  plants 
stronglv  tinge<l  with  red,  such  as  perillse,  and,  lastly,  firs. 
The  individuals  of  each  species  were  of  the  same  size,  hav¬ 
ing  been  sown  at  the  same  time.  The  glass  of  the  frames 
was  respectively  transparent  white,  dulled  white,  black,  red, 
vellow,  green,  and  blue;  and  the  whole  greenhouse  was 
'ihielde<l  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  observations 
commenced  on  the  20th  of  June ;  on  the  24th  various  seeds 
were  sown  which  all  sprang  up  at  the  same  time  in  all  situ¬ 
ations.  On  the  15th  of  ,Tuly  the  plants  requiring  the  sun 
were  all  dead  under  the  black  and  green  frames,  and  were 
very  sickly  under  the  other  colors,  especially  the  red.  The 
other  plants  were  all  declining.  The  mortality  continued 
to  increase,  and  on  the  2d  of  August  all  were  dead  under 
the  blackened  glass,  except  the  cactus,  the  lemna,  firs,  and 
maidenhair.  Under  the  green  glass  nothing  was  left  alive 
except  the  geraniums,  celery,  and  houseleek,  besides  those 
that  were  not  dead  under  the  black ;  but  all  were  in  a  bad 
state.  The  mortality  was  much  less  under  the  red  glass, 
and  still  less  under  the  yellow  and  blue.  On  the  20th  of 
August  the  acotyledons  alone  were  still  alive,  though  perish- 
ina  under  the  black  and  green ;  and  as  to  the  rest,  the  red 
had  proved  more  hurtful  to  them  than  the  yellow  and  blue. 
The  stalks  were  much  taller,  but  also  much  weaker,  under 
the  red ;  blue  seemed  to  be  the  color  least  detrimental  to 
the  plants,  —  their  greenness  had  remained  natural,  and  even 
deeper  than  under  the  yellow.  The  plants  sown  on  the 
!4th  of  .lune  had  all  diec'l  off  very  quickly  under  the  black 
and  green,  later  under  the  red,  and  had  thriven  better 
under  the  blue  than  under  the  yellow.  As  for  the  plants 
under  the  white  glass,  they  all  continued  to  live,  tnough 
I  less  luxuriantly  under  the  dulled  than  under  the  transpar¬ 
ent  glass. 

The  German  papers  have  recently  had  a  great  deal  to 
•ay  about  their  universities  and  the  reforms  proposed  re- 
Itvding  the  professors,  who  are  either  too  old  or  too  un- 
dcipaid  fully  to  carry  out  the  ideal  of  an  Alma  Mater.  It 
u  'nteresting  to  learn  what  is  said  on  the  professors’  side  re¬ 
siding  the  academical  vouth  at  their  feet.  At  the  recent 
wnders’  feast  of  the  tjniversity  of  Erlangen,  the  newly 
oected  prorector.  Dr.  von  Hofmann,  made  an  inaugural 
Twch,  which  must  have  been  far  from  pleasant  to  those  of 
ne.arers  whom  it  chiefly  concerned.  Taking  as  his 
meme  “  The  ^  task  of  the  German  universities  in  the  new 
Ij^an  Empire,”  he  chose  as  his  “  text  ”  the  words  of  M. 

j>autier,  “  The  strength  of  Germany  lies  in  her  uni- 
^ities.”  Starting  from  the  premises  that  those 
Mnca^  at  universities  were  of  all  citizens  called  upon 
0  gmde  the  public  life  of  the  nation,  he  declared  it  to 
>>*  ^  present  task  of  the  universities  to  keep  alive 
Within  the  hearts  of  the  students  —  apart  from  teach¬ 


ing  them  what  thev  needed  for  their  special  future  calling 
and  profession  —  tlie  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  State,  and  to 
enable  them  to  guard  this  unity  against  all  attacks  and 
dangers,  lliere  were  three  sides  whence  already  such 
dangers  were  looming, —  the  political,  the  social,  and  the 
themogical.  Having  fully  sketched  the  way  in  which  this 
aim  was  to  be  achieved,  he  suddenly  startled  his  audience 
by  the  declaration  that  at  present  the  life  at  German  uni¬ 
versities,  the  industry  and  knowledge  of  the  students,  were 
by  no  means  of  a  nature  to  verify  the  word  quoted  from  the 
“  foreigner.”  He  was  too  old,  he  continued,  to  say  any 
thing  which  he  had  not  learned  by  long  experience,  and  not 
foolish  enough  to  speak  otherwise  than  according  to  this 
experience.  The  vast  majority  of  the  students,  so  far  from 
preparing  for  this  wider  and  higher  calling,  neglected  even 
the  studies  of  their  own  special  calling. 

How  should  they  ever  ^come  leaders  of  the  nation’s  pub¬ 
lic  life  ?  In  most  cases  the  way  in  which  the  student  now 
passed  the  most  precious  period  of  his  life  was  absolute 
waste,  often  worse.  “  The  words  of  our  great  poet,  ‘  Hard 
weeks,  merry  feasts,’  are  by  our  students  tume«l  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  only  the  merry  feasts  which  gave  them 
hard  weeks.”  'Whether  things  would  improve,  who  could 
tell?  Whether  his  own  word  would  be  of  any  use?  It 
was  the  word  of  a  single  man,  and  had  fulfilled  the  hour 
for  which  it  was  intended.  “  Born  out  of  bitter  grief,  may 
it  not  be  buried  in  it  1  ”  Thus  the  venerable  professor  con¬ 
cluded,  and  the  sensation  among  his  large  audience  was 
very  different  from  the  feeling  generally  produced  by  an 
academical  sermon. 
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I. 

The  day  is  dark  and  the  night 
To  him  that  would  search  their  heart ; 
No  lips  of  cloud  that  will  part. 

Nor  morning  song  in  the  light : 

Only,  gazing  alone. 

To  him  wild  shadows  are  shown. 
Deep  under  deep  unknown 
And  height  above  unknown  height. 

Still  we  say  as  we  go,  — 

“  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know. 

That  shall  we  know  one  day.” 


n. 

The  Past  is  over  and  fled ; 

Named  new,  we  name  it  the  old  ; 
Thereof  some  talc  hath  been  told, 

But  no  word  comes  from  the  dead ; 
Whether  at  all  they  he, 

Or  whether  as  bond  or  free, 

Or  whether  they  too  were  we, 

Or  by  what  spell  they  have  sped. 

Still  we  say  as  we  go,  — 

“  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 

That  shall  we  know  one  day." 


HL 

■What  of  the  heart  of  hate 
That  beats  in  thy  breast,  0  Time  ?  — 
Red  strife  from  the  furthest  prime. 
And  anguish  of  fierce  debate ; 

War  that  shatters  her  slain. 

And  peace  that  grinds  them  ns  grain, 
And  eyes  fixed  ever  in  vain 
On  the  pitiless  eyes  of  Fate. 

Still  we  say  ns  we  go,  — 

“  Strange  to  think  by  the  way, 
■Whatever  there  is  to  know, 

That  shall  we  know  one  day.” 
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IV. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

I  Kathleeh. 


What  of  the  heart  of  lore 
That  blei'da  in  thjr  hreaat,  O  Man  1  — 
Thy  kiaaca  snatched  'nuath  the  ban 
Of  fane's  that  mock  them  above ; 

Thy  bells  prolon;^  onto  knells, 

Thy  hope  that  a  breath  dispels, 

Thy  bitter,  forlorn  farewells. 

And  the  empty  echoes  thereof  I 
Still  we  say  as  we  go,  — 

“  Strange  to  think  by  the  way. 
Whatever  there  is  to  know, 

That  shall  wc  know  one  day.” 


V. 

The  sky  leans  dnmb  on  the  sea, 

Aweary  with  all  its  wings ; 

And  oh  I  the  song  the  sea  sings 
Is  dark  everlastingly. 

Our  past  is  clean  forgot ; 

Our  present  is  and  is  not ; 

Our  future’s  a  sealed  soedplot; 

And  what  betwixt  them  are  we  1 

What  words  to  say  as  we  go  ? 

What  thoughts  to  think  by  the  way  t 
What  truth  may  there  be  to  know, 

And  shall  we  know  it  one  day  ? 

Daktb  Gabbiel  Rossetti. 


FIXING  THE  DAT. 

Sats  Patrick  O’Brien  to  Kathleen  Mulrcddin, 

“  Now  w  by  won’t  you  be  fixin’  the  day  of  our  weddin’  ?  ” 

Says  Kathleen,  “  Why,  Pat,  what  a  hnrry  you’re  in. 
Cau’t  you  wait  till  the  summer  comes  round  to  begin  ?  ” 

“Oh,  no,. Kathleen,’’  says  Pat ;  “  in  all  sinse  and  all  raison 
The  winter’s  the  propcicat  marryin’  saison ; 

Fur  to  comfort  one’s  self  from  the  frost  and  the  rain 
There’s  nothing  like  weddin’  in  winter,  'tis  plain." 

Katbleem. 

If  it’s  only  protection  you  want  from  the  cowld. 

There’s  a  country  they  call  the  Equator,  I’m  tould. 

That  for  single  young  men  is  kept  hot  through  the  year — 
AV’here’s  the  use  of  your  marryin’'?  be  off  wid  you  there. 

Patbick. 

But  there’s  also  a  spot  not  so  frequently  wanned. 

Set  aside  for  ould  maids,  called  the  Pole,  I’m  informed ; 
Where  some  raomin’,  if  still  she  can’t  make  up  her  mind, 
A  misfortunate  coUecn  called  Kathleen  you’ll  find. 

Kathleex. 

Is  it  threat’nin’  yon  arc  that  PU  die  an  onld  maid 
Who  refused  for  your  sake  Mr.  Lawrence  McQuaide  ? 
Thin’  I  think  I’ll  forgive  him  —  for  this  I’ll  be  bound, 
'That  he’d  wait  like  a  lamb  till  the  summer  came  round. 

Patbick. 

Now,  it’s  thinkin’  I  am  that  this  same  Mr.  Larry  , 

Is  what  makes  yon  so  slow  in  agreeing  to  marry. 

Kathlebx. 

And  yonr  wish  to  be  settled  wid  me  in  such  haste 
Doesn’t  prove  that  you’re  jealous  of  htm  in  the  laste. 

Patbick. 


And  we’ll  bother  no  more  about  Larry  McQuaide. 


Patbick. 

But,  Kathleen,  mavrone,  shnre  then  weddin ’s  in  8prin'» 

When  the  Long  Fast  is  out,  are  as  common  a  thing  ” 

As  the  turfs  on  a  rick,  or  stones  in  a  wall ; 

Why,  you  might  just  as  well  not  be  married  at  all. 

But  a  weddin’,  consider,  at  this  side  of  Lent, 

Would  be  thought  such  a  far  more  surprisin’  evint; 

So  delightful  to  all  at  this  dull  time  of  year  — 

Now  say  “  yes,’’  for  the  sake  of  the  neighbors,  my  dear. 

Kathleen. 

No,  Patrick,  we’ll  wed  when  the  woods  and  the  grass 
Wave  a  welcome  of  pnrtiest  green  as  we  pass 
Through  the  sweet  cowslip  meadow,  and  up  by  the  mill. 

To  the  chapel  itself  on  the  side  of  the  hill : 

Where  the  thorn  that’s  now  sighing  a  widow’s  lamiut. 

In  a  bridesmaid’s  costume  ’ll  smilin’  contint ; 

Whilst  the  thnish  and  the  blackbird  pipe  “  Haste  to  the  weddin’ 
Of  Patrick  O’Brien  and  Kathleen  Mmreddin.’’ 


Patbick. 

Will  yon  really  promise  that,  Kathleen,  yon  rogue  ? 


Kathleen. 


Whisper,  Patrick,  the  contract  I’ll  seal  with  — apojwt.  [JTijki 
Aim.] 


Shiel  Dhct. 


Bubnett’s  Flavobino  Extbacts.  —  The  superiority  of  that 
extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity  and  great  strenfh.  They  ut 
warranttMl  free  from  the  poisonous  oils  and  acids  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  factitious  fruit  flavors  now  in 
the  market.  They  arc  not  only  true  to  their  names,  but  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  fruits  of  the  best  quality,  and  are  so  highly  conccn. 
trated  that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  only  need  to  be  nsti 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Manufacturers  and  Pro¬ 
prietors.  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

An  Article  of  True  Merit.  —  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Tro 
ches  ”  are  the  most  popular  article  in  this  country  or  Europe  for 
Throat  Diseases  and  Coughs,  and  this  popularity  is  based  upon 
real  merit. 

Jty"  See  advertisement  of  Mr.  John  E.  M.  Gilley,  in  ths 
number,  r^arding  the  popular  seven-thirty  Gold  Loan. 

Never  was  such  a  revolution  in  the  eating  world  created  as  bj 
the  introduction  of  the  Halford  Leicestershire  Tabu 
Sauce,  now  sold  by  every  grocer,  and  in  use  by  nearly  ererr 
family.  They  who  have  had  it  once,  will  on  no  account  li 
without  it :  and  they  who  have  not  yet,  for  only  fifty  cenB, 
obtained  a  bottle  of  the  best  relish  ever  put  upon  a  table,  male 
baste  to  follow  the  wise  example  of  their  neighbors.  —  £aS« 
Journal. 

Well  Known,  —  The  American  House,  Boston.  Mbsot 
Rice  keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  supply  every  valuable  im¬ 
provement  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  their  guests. 

2i:y”  See  advertisement  of"  White’s  Specialtt  fob  Dti- 
PEPSiA  ’’  in  this  number. 

Example  fob  the  Ladies.  —  Mrs.  L.  V.  Phillips,  of  Brool- 
lyn,  has  used  her  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine  Bince_  October, 
1863,  dress-making  in  families,  without  repairs ;  earning  some 
times  $4  to  $5  a  day. 

Youth  and  Beautt  is  the  envy  of  evcir  lady,  and  delight 
of  gentlemen.  Ladies  who  are  not  blessed  by  nature  can  ret? 
much  improve  their  beauty  by  using  Geo.  W.  Laird’s  “  Bloom 
of  Youth.’’  It  will  remove  all  blemishes  from  the  skin,  learinj 
it  perfectly  beautiful.  Sold  at  all  druggists’  in  the  United  Stat* 
Depot,  5  Gold  Street,  New  York. 
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Well,  wcTl  not  say  that  Kathleen  will  die  an  onld  maid : 


